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NOTES ON THE COEHORN MORTAR 
by Major James Q. Erwin, USAR 


“Tank destroyers and infantry fought desperately 
to hold off the enemy tanks, and the 4.2 inch mor- 
tars grew hot as sweating crews poured round after 
round into the seemingly unending waves of enemy 
infantry.” ' This description, from an official 
United States Department of the Army publica- 
tion, of the fighting at Anzio Beachhead, Italy, on 
17 February 1944, gives a dramatic picture of the 
conivat cse of the infantry support weapon, the 
mortar. Today, in this atomic age with the “Pen- 
tomic Infantry Division,” even more emphasis is 
placed upon the mortar with the formation of a 
Mortar Battery (105mm) organic to each of the 
five division battle groups. 

The history of the infantry close support weapon, 
the mortar, is very interesting and often confused. 
Hence, the writer offers these notes on the Coe- 
horn Mortar. We are indebted to a Dutchman, 
Baron Menno van Coehorn (1641-1704), for the 
development of the small portable mortar, or as 
it was first called, the “Coehorn mortar.” 

Baron van Coehorn was an engineer whose 
works compared with those of the fortification ex- 
pert Vauban. In his study of siege-craft of fortified 
cities, the construction, defense, and assault of these 
installations, he also became familiar with the 
weapons necess-ry for this type of warfare. It was 
he who became aware of the need for a small port- 
able mortar and then designed one. Prior to this, the 
large eight- and ten-inch mortars required great 
amounts of time and labor to transport and 
emplace. 

Coehorn did not invent the mortar as he is often 
credited. The true mortar was devised about two 
hundred years after the cannon. It is said to have 
been used for the first time in the siege of Rhodes 
in 1522. 


The Coehorn’s role in the American Revolu 
tionary War is noted by Louis de Tousard in his 
American Artillerist’s Companion, published in 
Philadelphia in 1809. Tousard served valiantly with 
the Americans in the war, losing his right arm as 
a result of a severe wound received in the process 
of capturing a British gun in Rhode Island. He 
had been commissioned in the French army and 
was trained in the art of siege warfare. Concerning 
the location of Coehorn batteries in siege oper 
ations, Tousard wrote: “In following the common 
idea that small mortars are only advantageous in 
firing from a small distance into the interior of 
the works, they may be placed indifferently, wher 
ever they are not in the way; for they have the 
advantage of being easily transported.” ’ His 
description of mortars continues 

4 mortar is a kind of cannon, of a larg ore, whicl 
placed upon its trunnions and breech to be loaded, and 
which is pointed under a greater angle of elevation than a 
cannon. Its use is to throw hollow shells filled with powder 
which, falling on any building, or into the works of a fortre 


burst, and its fragments destroy every thing within its reac 


Mortars are distinquished here chiefly by the diameter of 


the bore. For example, a thirteen inch mortar is that the 
diameter of whose bore is thirteen inches: there are 
of ten and eight inch diameter, and some of a smaller 
as Cohorns [sic] of 4.6 inches, and Royals of 5.8 inche 
name of the first is der d from that of th f ntor 


Through the years that followed, the 4.6-inch 
mortar was dropped in favor of the 5.8-inch mor 
tar whose shells were interchangeable with those 
of the 24-pounder field howitzer. However, the 
small portable mortar retained the name of 
Coehorn. 

John Muller gives a drawing for the mortar 
and its bed in his 4 Treatise of Artillery, published 
in London iz +756. This is the 46-inch mortar 
which Muller identifies as a Coe>orn. These were 





Model of 4.6 inch Coehorn Mortar on its bed; made by the 


wthor from drawings in Muller’s A TREATISE ON ARTILLERY 


the first Coehorn mortars used by the American 
Army, as the new nation followed Muller’s book 
for its first field artillery manual, and made its 
weapons to his specifications. Congress, on 21 
August 1776, ordered the purchase of six 6-pound- 
ers, six 12-pounders, four 8-inch, and four 6-inch, 
howitzers, and six Coehorn mortars. 

Muller wrote against the placing of decorative 
bands of metal around the barrels of the guns as 
being of no practical value but that people clung 
to them through tradition. Nevertheless, he in- 
cluded these so-called reinforce bands on his de- 
signs, and they were cast on the mortars. Muller 
also wrote of the need for making mortars with 
beds so as to be able to change the elevation 
rather than having them with the fixed elevation 
of 45 degrees. However, Muller’s designs all give 
fixed angles of 45 degrees for mounting his mor- 
tars. The advantages of the fixed angle of fire was 
discussed by J. G. Benton in his Ordnance and 
Gunnery many years later. Benton wrote: “The 
usual angle of fire of mortars is 45°, which cor- 
responds nearly with the maximum range. The 
advantages of the angle of the greatest range are: 
lst. Economy of powder; 2d. Diminished recoil 
and strain on the piece, bed, and platform; 3d. 
More uniform ranges.” ' The Coehorn to its end 
remained fixed on its bed at an angle of 45 degrees. 

It is interesting to note that when Colonel Henry 
Knox made his heroic trip from Fort Ticonderoga 
with guns for the army besieging Boston, he 
brought back six small mortars with him. He re- 


turned with two brass Royals of 5 7/10 inches 
bore and four brass Coehorns. The fact that 
Colonel Knox carried these pieces on a trip, made 
during the winter season through mountains and 
over frozen lakes against almost insurmountable 
odds, indicates that he thoroughly believed in their 
importance. Today, among the numerous exam- 
ples of ordnance displayed at Fort Ticonderoga is 
a very fine Coehorn mortar of the period. 

A recent article in The American Neptune points 
out the use of the Coehorn on American vessels 
during the Revolutionary War. The sloop Hornet, 
captured by the British in 1777, carried six car- 
riage guns, six swivels, and two Coehorns. An- 
other American vessel is shown as having been 
armed with ten carriage guns, eight swivels, and 
two Coehorns.* Thus, the litthe Coehorn was ap- 
parently esteemed enough by the naval forces to 
be carried to sea in the armament of some of its 
ships. 

The Coehorn was even adopted by naval forces 
in their ships’ armaments. Edward Simpson in A 
Treatise on Ordnance and Naval Gunnery, tells us 
that French and Spanish vessels at Trafalgar in 
1806, had Coehorns mounted in the tops, and 
noted that: 


rhe Coehorn is a very light mortar, projecting a large 
projectile with a small charge of powder; it is probable that 
its projectile was intended to operate by a means of the 
force of gravity when the ships should be within its short 
range. A heavy projectile falling from a great height and 
landing on a ship’s deck might do much damage 


The Coehorn mortar was called upon for vital 
service in the Mexican War. This was indeed an 
artilleryman’s war, and the Coehorn played a 
major role in it. A description of the capture of 
the city of Vera Cruz relates its deadly effective- 
ness. George W. Kendall, reporter for the New 
Orleans Daily Picayune, vividly described the 


scene as follows: 


The Americans opened with seven 10-inch mortars, and 
soon adding the fire of a number of light coehorns, the play 
upon the devoted city was incessant rhe play of the 
Mexican forts upon the land batteries had meanwhile been 
incessant—at every moment the trenches weve harassed by 
the round shot and shell from Santiago and the other works 
In point of numbers the loss to the Americans at this quar 
ter was trifling; but [John Rogers] Vinton, a gallant and 
most estimable officer of the 3d artillery, was slain, and 
several men were killed or wounded at the mortars before 
the fire of the enemy slackened 

At dark Tatnall [Josiah Tattnall] hauled off with his little 
flotilla, taking up his old ground under Sacrificios. The 
mortar batteries however continued their fire upon the city, 
ind while the shells were seen to fall directly inside the 
walls, the after explosions, sending up livid bodies of flame 





told with what terrible effect they were carrying out the 
work of demolition and death 

The houses of the city [after its capture] showed evidences 
on every side of the devastation caused by the American 
mortar batteries. The streets were blocked up and encum 
bered with the ruins of fallen walls, every building contain 
ing combustible materials had been consumed, while the 
churches and palaces, the dwellings of the foreign consuls 
as well as the different public edifices, had all shared alike 
the horrors of the bombardment 


[he above eyewitness account attests to the 
effectiveness of the Coehorn and the 10-inch 
mortars 

The Civil War brought with it a new chapter in 
the annals of warfare. The opening battles were 
relatively fluid in nature and a war of movement 
developed. As the war approached its end, how- 
ever, the situation became stabilized, and the Con- 
federate forces dug in to defend their capital at 
Richmond and its approaches through Petersburg, 
Virginia. This stabilized front created an elaborate 
system of earthworks on both sides of the lines. A 
tour through these battlefields today reveals an 
amazing system of fortifications and one is as- 
tounded at the closeness of opposing trenches. 
These tactical conditions were ideal for the Coe- 
horn mortar, and once again it was brought forth 
to do its deadly work. 

Coehorns had experienced little use in the Civil 
War until their employment by the Army of the 
Potomac in the spring of 1864. General Henry J. 
Hunt, Chief of Artillery, Army of the Potomac, 
procured eight Coehorn mortars to accompany 
the army in the movement against Richmond, as 
well as many eight- and ten-inch siege mortars. 
Because of the character of the march from the 
Rapidan to Petersburg, little use was made of the 
Coehorns except at Cold Harbor. After the failure 
of the first assault upon the Confederate positions 
at Petersburg, the artillery siege train under Colonel 
Henry L. Abbot was brought into service in the 
lines, and it began, for the first time in the experi- 
ence of the armies in Virginia, an extensive use 
of mortars.’ 

The artillery operations before Petersburg, from 
the arrival of the Federal army, 15 June 1864 
until March 1865 when the final assault on Lee’s 
lines was vigorously opened, were almost wholly 
in the nature of a siege, and by Special Order No. 
42, Headquarters Armies of the United States, 
27 June 1864, operations were carried on under 


the supervision of the chief of artillery, Army of 


the Potomac. Among the listed armament of the 
siege train for 2 April 1865, were thirty-six Coehorn 
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The 1841 Coehorn Mortar and bed as drawn from Mor 
decai’s plates 











mortars. The Second and Sixth Corps, and the 
Reserve Artillery, each had six Coehorns 


The bronze Coehorn mortar used during the 
Civil War was the pattern adopted in 1841. Its 
characteristics are given in the accompanying 
tables from Gibbon’s The Artillerist’s Manual, and 
in the illustration drawn from plates in Alfred 
Mordecai’s Artillery for the United States Land 
Service 


Principal Dimensions and Weights of the Brass ¢ 
24-Pounder Mortar: from Gibbon’s Artillerist’s Manua 


Diameter of the bore 

True windage 

Length of the bore, exclusive of chamber 
Length of the bore, exclusive of chamber, in diameter 
Diameter of the chamber, top 

Diameter of the chamber, bottom 

Length of the chamber 

Whole length of the mortar 

Distance from face of the muzzle to front of trunnion |3.57 
Distance between rimbases* 
Length of the trunnions 
Diameter of the trunnions 
Weight— pounds 


* Rimbases are tw 


of strengthening ther 


164 pounds 


Ranges of the Coehorn Mortar; from Gibbon’s Artiller 
ist’s Manual 
Powder Ball Elevation Range 
ounces Shell 45 degrees Yards 

17 pound 

0.50 

1.00 

1.50 

1.75 

2.00 

2.75 

4.00 

6.00 

8.00 


Benton gives the following description 
Coehorn: 

















The Coehorn mortar is a small bronze mortar designed to 
throw a 24-pounder shell to distances not exceeding 1200 
yards. Its weight is 164 poumds. Its maximum charge is 

pound of powder, and it is mounted on a wooden block 
furnished with handles, so that two men can easily carry 
it from one part of the work to another 

In the late war this piece was much used in the field 
igainst troops covered by rifle-pits. At Fort Wagner, Gen- 
eral Gillmore says that it followed close on the heels of the 
sappers and did good service against the enemy who were 
not sheltered against vertical fire 


The aiming or pointing of mortars was done by 
line-of-sight. The center of the tube was marked 
by a chalk line being drawn on top of the barrel. 
As the mortar was usually emplaced and the gun- 
ner could not see the target, he had stakes posi- 
tioned in line with the target, then he would line 
his “center of metal” up on the prearranged stakes 
and fire, depending upon an observer to correct 
his fire. It was found that to achieve any degree of 
accuracy with the Coehorn, a level bed or plat- 
form had to be constructed under its integral 
mount. This maintained a constantly level plat- 
form from which to adjust fire. 

A Coehorn mortar crew of the Civil War con 
sisted of three men: a gunner, and two cannoneers. 
The gunner was equipped with a pouch, containing 
the gunner’s level, gimlet, vent pouch, and chalk. 
No. | cannoneer wore a tube-pouch on his belt, 
containing a priming-wire, primers, and the lan- 
yard. No. 2 equipped himself with the haversack 
which contained fuzes, and a pair of flannel 


sleeves, which were drawn over the gunner’s coat 


“Brass Coehorns in Use at Cold Harbor.” Reproduced from 
BATTLES AND LEADERS OF THE CIviL War, /V, p. /48 


sleeves to keep them from becoming soiled. The 
quadrant, plummet, pointing-cord, scraper, and 
wiper, were kept in a wicker basket, which was 
placed to the rear of the mortar." 

In firing the mortar, the bore and powder cham- 
ber were first wiped clean with the sponge, and 
the vent checked to be sure that it was open and 
clear. The gunner then placed the powder charge 
into the chamber at the bottom of the bore. The 
two cannoneers lowered the shell gently into the 
bore, and the gunner adjusted it so that the fuze 
was in the axis of the piece, pointing upward. He 
then went to the rear of the mortar and aimed it 
by lining up the line-of-metal with the proper aim- 
ing stakes. The gunner then gave the commands 
necessary to align the piece—MORTAR RIGHT 
MORTAR LEFT—~MUZZLE LEFT-MUZZLE RIGHT 
TRAIL LEFT—TRAIL RIGHT. After the direction was 
given, the gunner went to the windward to ob- 
serve the effect of the shot. The primer was in- 
serted in the vent by one of the cannoneers, and 
upon the command of the gunner, the lanyard 
was pulled. On the discharge of the piece the can- 
noneers procured another shell and charge while 
the gunner watched the effect of the fired round. 
The gunner then returned to the mortar, made 
any necessary adjustments, and the firing con- 
tinued. ' 





Regarding the direction of mortar fire, Abbot, 
in Siege Artillery in the Campaigns Against Rich- 
mond, noted 

lo accurately direct vertical fire undoubtedly requires 
more professional skill than any other kind of artillery prac 
tice: first, because in horizontal fire the projectile passes 
nearly parallel to the ground, and if in the proper vertical 
plane has many chances of hitting from ricochet or other 
wise; the mortar shell with its high trajectory has but one 
chance—it hits or misses; hence more absolute precision is 
necessary with the mortar than any other gun to give equal 
results with the two arms. Second, because the greater the 
time of flight of the mortar shell increases the disturbing 
influences of the wind, of eccentricity, etc., and renders it 
more difficult to secure exactness in fuze. Third, because the 
gun admits of being directly sighted at the object, while the 
mortar must be pointed by comparatively imperfect and 
indirect method 
Hence, we find that these short range weapons 
had to be controlled much the same as our fire 
control systems of today, where the gunners are 
hidden from the enemy and have to depend upon 
someone else’s observation of their fire and cor- 
rection to get on target. 

Progress in ignition methods had caught up with 
the Coehorn by the time of the Civil War, and it 
was found that the old method of priming the 
touch hole with powder and igniting with a slow 
match was not good. The lighting up of the bat- 
tery at night by the slow match, the resulting flame 
from the ignition powder and the flash of the 
powder charge, provided an excellent target for 
the enemy. Thus, the friction primer was adapted 
for the Coehorn. Two difficulties were encountered 
with the use of the metallic primer; it was hard to 
keep it from slipping out of the vent when the 
lanyard was pulled, and the fragments of the 
primer blew out of the vent, which proved haz- 
ardous to the cannoneers. Modifications were 
made on the Coehorn to remedy this danger, but 
they did not get into the field until after cessation 
of hostilities. Abbot proposed the placing of a 
smail iron plate at the vent to stop the flying 
fragments.'* 

The shell fired by the Coehorn was the same as 
that fired by the 24-pounder field howitzer. It was 
a hollow iron ball weighing 17 pounds with an 
outside diameter of 5.68 inches. The shell con- 
tained one pound of powder as a bursting charge, 
and a wooden fuze was driven through the open- 
ing in the shell to explode it at the proper time. 
The shells were sometimes loaded with rifle balls 
to increase the fragmentation effect. The shell was 
inserted into the bore with the fuze upward, toward 
the muzzle. The propelling charge, in the chamber 
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of the mortar, threw a large flash of flame way be 
yond the muzzle of the mortar, which ignited the 
fuze. Abbot made the following comments on 
shells for the Coehorn 


No fixed ammunition should ever be supplied for thi 
mortar, as was occasionaly done, because it makes the shel 
dangerous to store and handle, especially when used under 
fire. Unfilled shells can be piled outside the magazine, thus 
economizing valuable space and can always be prepared a 
fast as required by the cannoniers. My men preferred the ur 
filled shells, even unstrapped and without ears, to the fixed 


ammunition 


The Confederate States ordnance manual gives 


the following instructions for filling mortar shells 


TO FILL MORTAR SHELLS.—Shells are generally filled ; 
the fuzes driven in the battery magazines, as they 
required 

The helper places the shell on a4 ring of rope and inserts 
the pipe of the funnel in the fuze-hole; the principal pours 
in the bursting charge, introduces the cylinders of rock-fire 
[a composition which burns slowly, made of sulpher, nitre 
antimony, rosin, mutton tallow, and turpentine; and difficult 
to extinguish], and pushes them aside with a small stick 
that they may not be in the way of the fuze when driver 
He then inserts the fuze, which should enter to within half 
an inch of the top, and with a mallet and fuze-setter drive 
it so that the end of the fuze shall project not more thar 
0.2 inch 


Muzzle view of Civil War Coehorn showing small chamber 
Photograph courtesy of the Artillery and Guided Missile 
Center Museum, Fort Sill, Oklahoma 





TO CUT THE FUZI The fuze is cut to the proper length 
according to the range, before it is driven into the shell, by 
‘sting it in a groove made in a block to receive it and hold 

t steady, the saw running in a cut made for it; or the fuze 
1ay be bored through to the composition with a gimlet, at 


the proper length 


The mortar fuze was a wooden cylinder about 
six inches long, slightly tapered so that the top of 
it was larger in diameter than the fuze hole in top of 
the shell. It was marked in graduations of tenths 
»f an inch, and the inside, bored out, was filled 
with a finely mealed powder that had been solidi- 
fied. Both ends of the fuze were sealed, and the 
top covered with paper on which was indicated 
the burning lengths of time per inch. The fuze was 
cut to the desired length and driven home in the 
shell. When the shell was placed in the mortar, 
the covered end was broken open so that the flash 
from the propelling charge would be certain to 
ignite the fuze, which then burned through to the 
bursting charge as the shell travelled in flight. 


The Confederates seemed to have a little more 
appreciation for the Coehorns than the Federals, 
and carried their employment somewhat farther 
Confederate appraisal of the Coehorn is shown in 
the results of Lieutenant Colonel William 17 
Poague’s request for mortars on 24 August 1864. 
General George E. Pickett endorsed Poague’s re- 
quest, adding “Much annoyance can be given the 
enemy should we obtain them. This has been 
recommended for some time back. Does the idea 
meet with the Genl’s approval.” General Lee en- 
dorsed Poague’s request and referred it to his ord- 
nance officer “with the request that he procure 
some mortars for Col. Poague. Two Coehorns.” 
On 26 August two Coehorn mortars and four 
hundred rounds of ammunition were forwarded 


tc Poague 


The Coehorns used by the Confederates, like 
the majority of ordnance manufactured in the 
South, were devoid of any mouldings, or orna- 
mentation, and resembled an elongated cooking 
pot. Mouldings were dispensed with as they were 
found to materially injure the strength of the piece. 
The Confederates used the Coehorn in two cali- 
bers, both of which were made of iron: the 12- 
pounder, and the 24-pounder. Abbot, who pro- 
posed the introduction of the 12-pounder Coehorn 
into the Federal service, wrote: 


ilso think that, like the Confederates we should intro- 
luce a 12-pounder Coehorn mortar into our service, which 


with 200 rounds of ammunition complete, could be carried 
on a government wagon, over any roads where light artil- 
lery could follow. Its ammunition being identical in caliber 
with that of the light 12-pounder, could always be readily 
supplied from the general ammunition trains in case of 
necessity. For practice against troops the 12-pounder Coe 
horn is decidedly more deadly than the 24-pounder; as it: 
shell, when the fuze burns too slowly, does not bury itseli 
on striking, and the fragments thus scatter widely 


The list of ordnance captured from the Con- 
federates following the evacuation of Petersburg 
and Richmond, included eight 12-pounder and 
twenty-nine 24-pounder, iron Coehorn mortars. 
Abbot had more favorable opinions of the Con- 
federate Coehorns and ammunition. He wrote 


There were two improvements in mortar shells introduced 
by the confederates, which, in my judgment should be 
adopted into our service 

lhe first consists in giving the interior of the shell a pol 
hedral form instead of that of a sphere concentric with the 
exterior. This was occasionally used with higher calibres 
and extensively with the 12-pounder shells, both for guns 
and for a Coehorn mortar of that caliber, (made like their 
24-pounder Coehorn mortar of iron). These shells split in 
fragments on the bounding lines of the interior surface, and 
thus made it possible to supply the maximum number of 
pieces consistent with proper weight. Our shells frequently 
split into a very few fragments, some of which are too large 
and others too small. | have often seen fragments, especially 
of the larger calibres, consisting of half the shell 

rhe second confederate improvement consists of supply 
ing their Coehorn mortar shells with ears. This is far better 
than our clumsy method of strapping with tin 


The Confederate ordnance manual states that 
“The ears of a shell are holes for the points of 
shell-hooks, 0.5 inch in diameter, bored on oppo- 
site sides of the fuze hole, their axis perpendicular 


to the axis of the fuze hole.’’*’ Ears were designed 
so that the cannoneers with their shell-tongs, which 
were very similar to the old iceman’s tongs, could 
more readily lift and gently place the shell in the 
mortar. 


The ability of the American soldier to improvise 
is well known, and during the Civil War his in- 
genuity was as great as his offspring’s was to be 
in later wars. During the Vicksburg Campaign in 
1863, the Federals having no Coehorn mortars, 
were compelled to develop their own. General 
Grant, in his account of Vicksburg, wrote the fol- 


Views of two Civil War Coehorns in the Artillery and 
Guided Missile Center Museum, Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 
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lowing about the Coehorns developed by the be- 
sieging forces: 


Chere were no mortars with the besiegers, except what the 
navy had in front of the city; but wooden ones were made 
by taking logs of the toughest wood that could be found, 
boring them out for six or twelve pounder shells, and bind- 
ing them with strong iron bands. These answered as coe- 
horns, and shells were successfully thrown from them into 
the trenches of the enemy 


Records of the Ordnance Department, U.S. 
Army, reveal that during the period of January 
1861 to 30 June 1866, the number of 24-pounder 
bronze Coehorn mortars purchased totaled 298.*’ 

General John C. Tidball’ Manual of Heavy Ar- 
tillery Service included details of how mortars 
should accompany troops, as well as how a battery 
of Coehorns should be formed. Tidball wrote as 
follows: 


When Coehorn mortars accompany troops in campaign, 
they may be carried on ordinary field caissons; each caisson 
carrying one mortar, together with sixty rounds of ammuni- 
tion 

The mortar is carried on the caisson body, the front chest 
being removed for this purpose. The piece is securely lashed 
with ropes through the handles. The remaining ammunition 
chests are arranged to carry thirty shells each. The powder 
is in cans, and a set of measures (from one to six ounces) 
should be provided. The shells should be charged and the 
fuze plugs driven, ready for the insertion of the fuzes 

4 caisson with chests similarly arranged should accom- 
pany each piece 

The mortars may also be carried in ordinary transporta- 
tion wagons. Each wagon will carry one Coehorn and its 
equipments (weighing 311 pounds) and sixteen boxes, each 
containing eight shells. A fair load on good roads, for four 
horses or six mules 

4 Battery of six Coehorns shall consist of one Captain, 
three Lieutenants, six Sergeants, six Corporals, eight drivers, 
thirty cannoniers, and thirty-two horses. When ordinary 
wagons are used instead of caissons, two one-horse carts are 
allowed as tenders in bringing up the ammunition, etc 

An Army operating in the field should be abundantly 
supplied with the handy and useful weapon 


General Tidball, a soldier of long service and 
combat, had enough foresight to see the need of 
the small caliber mortar as an infantry support 
weapon, and his thinking of almost one hundred 
years ago is still current. The United States Army 
has included a mortar battery in its iatest Pen- 
tomic Infantry Division. The mortar’s mission is 
the same as it was in the Civil War, but now there 
are equipment and fire control systems. 

lhe last use of the Coehorn mortars appears to 
have been during the Indian campaigns of 1873. 
In fighting the Modocs in the lava beds of 
northeastern California, Coehorns were pulled out 
of storage and used in an attempt to dislodge the 


Indians from the caves and natural trenches of 
these formations.*” Without the mortars the troops 
would have had even tougher going than they did, 
and probably would have suffered a complete 
repulse. 
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OFFICER’S COAT OF THE REVOLUTION 
by Edgar Howell 


There are times in this life when it seems we 
would be much better off if we left blame well 
enough alone. Such would certainly be the case 
as far as the uniform coat illustrated is concerned. 

The coat, which considering its age is in excel- 
lent condition, came to the United States National 
Museum in 1912 as part of the Gansevoort Collec- 
tion donated by Mrs. Abraham Lansing. Mrs. 
Lansing stated at the time that family tradition had 
it that the coat had been worn by Peter Ganse- 
voort while commanding Fort Standix about 1777. 
Soon after it came to the Museum, the coat was 
identified by Ogden as Hessian and the fat was in 
the fire. While preparing it for exhibit several 
months ago, a check of Lefferts appeared to cast 
considerable doubt on the soundness of Ogden’s 
identification (see especially Plate XIII) and the 
opinion of several of COMPANY members was 
sought, viz.: Herbert Knoetel, Hugh McBarron, 
Frederick P. Todd, and Mrs. John Nicholas Brown. 


The coat is blue, faced (collar, cuffs, and lapels) 
with scarlet, and lined with white. The buttons are 
silver on bone and are sewn with waxed linen 
thread. The button holes are bound with silver 
lace. (This was originally thought to have been 
badly oxidized thin gold braid and was so de- 
scribed to our correspondents. A chemical check 
revealed the error.) The hearts on the skirt turn- 
backs are scarlet, also bound with silver lace. The 
edging on the sleeve slash, the pocket flaps, the 
front and rear edges of the skirts, and on the welts 
in the folds of the skirt is scarlet. The epaulet 
holder and epaulet buttons do not appear con- 
temporary with the coat. 


Knoetel states flatly that the coat is not Hessian; 
that the pockets and waistline of the Hessian coats 
were higher, the lapels much shorter, buttons ar- 
ranged differently, and that the skirts were lined 
with red from the waist down and with no heart 
shaped insignia appliqued. He wonders if the coat 
couldn’t be American and accompanies his opinion 
with a sketch of a “typical Hessian coat” of the 
Revolutionary period. 

McBarron, who has studied the coat at first hand, 
is more cautious. He takes some issue with Knoe- 
tel’s sketch and is puzzled by the “very German 


character” of the specimen especially the shape of 
the pocket and the placement of the pocket 
buttons. 

Todd, agrees with Knoetel that the coat is not 
German. Although firmly believing it to be Amer- 
ican, he feels that there is nothing substantial to 
preclude its being British. 

Mrs. Brown, in an extensive treatment with nu- 
merous references to contemporary material in her 
collection, proceeds in her analysis by process of 
elimination. The possibility of French origin she 
almost immediately discards because of the wide 
disSimilarity between the cut of this coat and that 
of the French uniforms of the period worn in 
America. She further agrees with Knoetel that the 
specimen is not Hessian, basing her reasoning on 
the facts that none of the Hessian-German troops 
which served in America had white linings to their 
blue coats, that there is no contemporary evidence 
that Hessians wore cuffs with a trimming of ver- 
tical lace and buttons (rather that their cuffs were 
plain with an open slash showing the ground color 
of the uniform), that the lapel lace is distinctly 
British in character rather than Hessian, and that 
nowhere could she find that German coat skirts 
were looped together by means of a hook with any 
distinctive trimming appliqued to the facing, such 
as the hearts on the specimen. Considering the 
further possibility that the coat might be British 
(as indeed the general cut of the lapels and collar, 
the arrangement of the lace on the collar, lapels 
and to some extent the cuffs, as well as the type of 
lace might lead one to believe, she says) Mrs 
Brown takes exception to the cuffs of the speci- 
men which are so very narrow that they would 
have to be unbuttoned to get in and out of, whereas 
the British cuffs generally were wide enough to 
preclude unbuttoning. She further proceeds to the 
facts that whenever the British pocket flaps were 
scalloped (from about 1760 on) the two end points 
were shallower than the middle point (which is 
certainly not true in this case), that most British 
coats of the period had pocket flaps cut straight 
across rather than scalloped, with four buttons 
below, and that in most of them back waist but- 
tons were usually placed well above the pocket 
flaps. In short, the coat is American, she is con- 
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vinced, its unorthodoxy swinging heavy weight, 
“since,” as she says, “at no time in the history of 
our country was the genuine article much more apt 
to be unorthodox than orthodox.” 

And so we are right back where perhaps we 
should have left blame well enough alone. The coat 
came with a number of other Gansevoort relics, 


nearly all easily authenticated, including the beau- 
tiful post-Revolutionary uniform he wears in his 
portrait bytPeale. Perhaps we should have admit- 


Side view of “Gansevoort” coat with skirts full. Photograph 


courtesy of Smithsonian Institution 
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ted the possibility of authentication by association 
and never doubted, especially since the German 
“taint” of the cut could too easily have been the 
home-country touch of a German tailor in New 
Y ork 

We shall be glad to have opinions pro and con 
and the coat will go on exhibit labeled “Officer's 
Coat, Period of the Revolution, Believed to Have 
Been Worn by Brigadier General Peter Ganse 


voort.” 


Side view of “Gansevoort” coat with skirts turned back 
Photograph courtesy of Smithsonian Institution 





MILITARY DRESS 


2d Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry of the “Iron Brigade,” 1862-1863 


Plate No. 185 


In the Spring of 1862, while the rest of the Army 
of the Potomac labored on the Peninsula, the de- 
tached | Corps occupied Falmouth and Fredericks 
burg." There on May 7, West Pointer John Gibbon, 
previously an accomplished regular officer of artil- 
lery and newly-commissicned a brigadier of volun- 
teers, was assigned to command the Third Brigade 
of King’s Division.* This brigade, which General 
Rufus King had initially commanded’, was the Army 
of the Potomac’s only all-Western brigade, composed 
of the Nineteenth Indiana and the Second, Sixth and 
Seventh Wisconsin volunteers. Although it was un- 
tried and undistinguished at the time of Gibbon’s ap- 
pointment*, he undertook at once to develop its in- 
different Westemers to a high state of efficiency. 
Under his leadership, the brigade later became fa 
mous as the “Black Hat Brigade” and the “Iron Brig- 
ade of the West.” 

In the unfamiliar post of infantry command, one of 
Gibbon's first efforts was to distinguish the appear- 
ance of his soldiers. According to the journal of 
Captain Ruf.s R. Dawes of the Sixth Wisconsin, “on 
Saturday, May 17th, the regiment was fully equipped 
with white leggings, black felt hats adorned with fea- 
thers, and white cottcn gloves.” In addition, the West- 
erners donned the frock coat of the regular army.* 

Although the hats which Dawes identified were oc 
casionally referred to by comtemporaries as “West- 
erns” or “slouch” hats*®, Gibbon called them “the 
regulation black felt hats.’ And comtemporaneous 
photographs of Company C of the Second Wisconsin 
and Company I of the Seventh*® demonstrate that the 
headgear was, indeed, the dress hat of the regulars, 
introduced in 1855 and associated with Captain Wil- 
liam J. Hardee of Tactics and later Confederate Ar 
my fame. When worn by the regulars, the brim was 
turned up on the left side and fastened with a brass 
eagle”? In Gibbon’s Brigade, where the hat was worn 
for fatigue as well as dress, the brim was worn down 
or turned up on either side, apparently at the wear 
er's discretion. Only one photograph, a view of the 
non-commissioned officers of Company E of the Sec 
ond Wisconsin, shows the brass eagle. In addition to 
the eagle, and the black feather which the Western 
men wore on either side of the crown, the black hat 
was customarily adorned with the brass infantry horn 
and company letter."° The “light blue cord” of the in- 
fantry was also worn"’, and, later, the corps badge, 


the round red discof the First Division of the I Corps 
was added. ** 


Apparently because of the widespread wearing of 
the forage cap in the Army of the Potomac, the black 
hat became the trade-mark of Gibbon’s Western men. 
Despite the hardest service the brigade clung to the 
hat. It was issued to the Twenty-fourth Michigan Vol- 
unteers, which regiment joined the brigade in October 
of 1862" It may be seen, battered and misshapen, 
among the bodies of the Michigan men in the well- 
known O'Sullivan photograph of the dead at Gettys- 
burg. “ And, long after the formal demise of the brig- 
ade, ** the survivors continued to wear the hat. Thus, 
in October of 1864, after the battle at Boydton Plank 
Road, the journal of two veterans of the Sixth told 
of how the soldiers of the Nineteenth Indiana, trans- 
ferred to the Twentieth Indianain the [I Corps, sought 
to return to their former comrades: “many men wear 
ing black hats having a round red badge, could be 
seen coming back to the regiments of the old brig- 
ade.” ** 

The Westerners’ success in retaining their dis- 
tinctive headgear was not matched with reference to 
the frock coat. In their history of the Sixth Wiscon- 
sin’s Company A, veterans Philip Cheek and Mair 
Pointon include a photograph of Pointon in a black 
hat and a frock coat, captioned “Uniform of the Iron 
Brigade.” *’ But the above-mentioned photographs of 
the Second and Seventh, taken at Arlington in Sept 
ember of 1862, show enlisted men in both the usual 
blouse and the frock coat, with a minority wearing 
the latter. Although this would indicate that the frock 
cost was not regularly replaced, C. W. Okey of the 
Sixth Wisconsin wrote of a bullet passing through “my 
frock coat” at the railroad cut at Gettysburg. “ 

The white gloves which Gibbon procured, and 
which were presumably worn only for dress, are not 
to be seen in any of the available photographs. The 
leggings, too, missed the photographer. The final 
reference to the leggings appears in Dawes’ journal 
for October 9, 1862, the day on which the Twenty- 
fourth Michigan joined the brigade. Commenting on 
worn appearance of the veterans as compared to the 
new uniforms of the Michigan men, Dawes reporied 
that “the white leggings, which, as protection to the 
feet and ankles, were now more useful than ornament- 
al, had become badly soiled”, ” a reference which al- 
so may imply that the leggings were not simply worn 
for dress. In any event, without a further record or 
picture, it seems likely that the leggings were not 
reissued and gradually disappeared. 

Despite the distinctions of the dress of the enlisted 





men, the officers of the lron Brigade apparently did 
not adopt an unusual uniform. All of the photographs 
show the typical officer's sack coat, worn with eith- 
er dark or light blue trousers. Studio portraits of of- 
ficers sometimes show the forage cap, and all field 
photographs show one or another version of the tre 
ditional black felt officer's hat, sometimes worn with 
a feather. * 


After the Federal disaster at Chancellorsville, the 
Iron Brigade re-crossed the Rappahannock at United 
States Ford. Following a hilly road near the river, 
the Westerners passed other orgenizations which 
were resting along the way. Among the latter were 
Berdan’s Sharpshooiers, whose historian remembered 
this scene: “Loud cheers were frequently given when 
some particular regiment or brigade passed by. Ex 
pecially when, while resting on the roadside ..., the 
lst corps came along with the ‘full moon’ on its ban- 
ners, and as the great Western or lron Brigade passed, 
looking like giants with their tall black hats, they 
were greeted with hearty cheers ... And giants they 
were, in action ... | look back and see that famed 
body of troops marching up that long muddy hill un- 
mindful of the pouring rain, but full of life and spirit, 
with steady step, filling the entire roadway, their big 
black hats and feathers conspicuous.” ** Thus did the 
Iron Brigade impress its comrades, and the impres- 
sion was not exaggerated. Looking like giants, the 
Westerners did, indeed, fight like giants. And when it 
was over the records showed that a greater proportion 
of the men had been killed and mortally wounded than 
any other Federal brigade. ” 


George Woodbridge 
Alan T. Nolan 


This plate and its accompanying article are ad- 
vance parties for two notable contributions to United 
States military history, to appear in the near future. 
Company member Nolan's book, The /ron Brigade, 
sponsored by the Reviewing Board of the Company of 
Military Collectors and Historians as a standard work 
of reference in the field of military history, will be 
published late this year by Macmillan; his research 
unearthed the photographs which served as tite basis 
for this plate. The plate itself will be one of the many 
which will appear in the book that Company members 
Frederick P. Todd and George Woodbridge are now 

aring on American uniforms and accoutrements of 
the last half of the nineteenth century. 
John R. Elting 
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“The Second Wisconsin had seen action at First Bull Run 
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as a part of Sherman’s Brigade of Tyler’s Division. See 
Sherman’s report, 0.R,, Series I, Volume II, pp. 368-71. 
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Marietta, E. p. Alderman & Sons, 1890, p. 44. 

*The Cannoneer, Augustus Buell, Washington, The Nation- 
al Tribune, 1897, pp. 64-5. 
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New York, CG. P. Putnam's Sons, 1928, p. 93. 
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New York, Thomas Yoseloff, 1958. 
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ond Wisconsin Volunteers, State Historical So- 
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. Police detail of the Seventh Wisconsin, standing 
along company street in camp at Upton’s Hill, 
September 1862. State Historical Society of Wis- 
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5. Company 8, Seventh Wisconsin Volunteers. State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin 

6. Photograph of an enlisted man inGettysburg, R. K. 
Beecham, Chicago, A C. McClurg & Co., 1911. 
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The quotation about the color is from Gettysburg, R. K. 
Beecham, Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co., 1911, p. 64. 
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of the Twenty-fourth Michigan of the Iron Brigade, 0. B. 
Curtis, Detroit, Winn & Hammond, 1891, p. 117. 
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Series I, Volume LI, part 1, p. 877. The hats were issued 
to the Twenty-fourth on May 27. History of the Twenty- 
fourth Michigan of the Iron Brigade, O.B. Curtis, Detroit, 
Winn & Hammond, 1891, p. 142. 

“See Divided We Fought, New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1952, p. 174. 

“On July 16, 1863, the 167th Pennsylvania was added to 
the Iron Brigade. O.R., Series 1, Volume XXVII, part 3, 
pp. 674-5. The 167th Pennsylvania soon left the brigade, 
but it was simply the first of a series of Eastern regi- 
ments which were incorporated in the brigade. 

“History of the Sauk County Riflemen, Philip Cheek and 
Mair Pointon, 1909, p. 139. 

“History of the Sauk County Riflemen, Philip Cheek and 
Mair Pointon, 1909, facing p. 27. 

“Echoes of the Marches of the Famous Iron Brigade, 1861- 
1865, Cullen B. (Doc) Aubery, Milwaukee, 1900, p. 63. 
Service with the Sixth Wisconsin Volunteers, R.R. Dawes, 

Marietta, E. R. Alderman & Sons, 1890, p.'104. 

See note 10, supra. 

™"Berdan’s United States Sharpshooters, Captain C.A. 
Stevens, St. Paul, 1892, pp. 277-8. 

*Regimental Losses in the American Civil War, William F. 
Fox, Albany, Albany Publishing Company, 1889, pp. 116- 
117. 





Officers, U.S. Navy, 1886 


Plate No. 186 


The three blue coats shown were in use for long 
periods by officers of the United States Navy, but 
are no longer included in uniform regulations. While 
one or more of the coats were described in various 
regulations, the first to prescribe and depict all three 
was that of 1886. ' 

The body coat, worn as ‘‘Special Full Dress,’’ was 
a direct descendant of the full dress coat authorized 
by the first uniform instruction issued after the cre 
ation of the Navy Nepartment in April 1798. The first 
order covering the uniform dress of officers of the 
Navy was issued by the Secretary of War on 24 Aug- 
ust 1797, and remained in effect until the Navy's 
order of 27 August 1802 was issued.’ Altho there 
were minor changes in the cut of the coat, and in the 
arrangements of lace, embroidery, and insignia, the 
body coat at the time of its abolishment in 1922 bore 
a close resemblance to the original coat of 182° 
The use of white oak embroidery on the sleeves of 
the body coat to indicate the rank of flag officers 
was introduced by General Order No. 90 of 11 “tarch 
i869 — the Admiral had the three strips shown; the 
Vice Admiral, two; and Rear Admirals, one. In un- 
dress, the present arrangement of 2’ and ‘4’ lace 
was used. 

The frock coat, worn by the Medical Inspector with 
the relative rank of Commander, is similar to the un- 
dress coat authorized in 1852* The Navy's undress 
coat originally was merely the full dress coat, with- 
out lace or embroidery, but in 1830, the standing col- 
lar of the full dress coat was changed to a rolling 
collar in undress, the coat remaining generally the 
same.” After 1922, the frock coat, with epaulets, 
was used for full dress, replacing the body cvat 
which had served previously. The frock coat, white 
trousers and cap were authorized for warm weather in 
undress for the white service coat was worn in “‘Serv- 
ice Press’’ only. It is to be noted that staff officers 
did not wear a coms device above the sleeve lace, 
but were identified by the color of the cloth between 
the strips of lace. When use of distinctive colored 
cloth was introduced to identify the Staff in 1869, the 
color assigned the Medical Corps was cobalt blue. ° 
When the ‘Regul ations Governing the Uniform of OF 
ficers of the United States Navy,’’ approved 22 Jan- 
uary 1883 were issued, the color was changed to dark 
maroon velvet. As additional identification, Medical 
Officers wore a gold oak leaf, with a silver acorn 
superimposed on it, on their epaulets, shoulder straps, 
and on either side of the collars of their blue service 


coats. 


The Paymaster, (present day Supply Officer), with 
the relative rank of Lieutenant, is shown in the sing- 
le breasted, fly front service coat which was wom 
until after WWI, when the present double breasted 
sack coat was ordered by a uniform change of 17 
March 1919, to be effective 1 January 1921 The of 
ficer’s Coms is indicated by the device of the P ay 
Corps on either side of his collar behind the two 
silver bars of his rank. It is to be noted that there is 
no indication of corps on the sleeves, only the strips 
of lustrous black braid of a lieutenant. The first in- 
dication of a short coat for wear aboard ship is con 
tained in the 1830 uniform order.’ The 1869 regule 
tions authorized a sack coat, single breasted, with 
a row of five medium sized buttons for wear off duty 
on shipboard, rank and coms being indicated by col- 
lar insignia ® A “Uniform Circular’ of 16 January 
1877 directed that the sack coat be replaced by a 
“‘service coat’’ with embroidered rank devices on the 
standing collar, and braid instead of gold stripes on 
the sleeves, with no Comps indications. To correct 
the confusion which must have arisen, the uniform 
order of 1883, directed that coms devices be wom 
on the collars,* in effect, the rank and insignia ar 
rangements of 1869. The white helmet could be worn 
in undress and service dress only, and only in warm 
weather. In 1897, the helmet was omitted from the 
regulations, and a white cap cover authorized. 

\ltho the body and forckcoats have disappeared 
from the naval officers’ wardrobe, a white copy of 
the blue, standing collar service is still in use—the 
white service coat. Dirk Gringhuis 


James C. Tily 





“*Regulations Governing the Uniform of Commissioned 
Officers, Warrant Officers and Enlisted Men of the Navy 
of the United States.’’ G.P.0O., Wash. 1886. Approved 
1 July 1885. 

**Regulation—Uniform Dress of Captains and Certain 
Other Officers of the Navy of the United States.’’ Navy 
Department, approved 27 August 1802. 

**Uniform Regulations, United States Navy.” G.P.O., 
Wash. 1923, Approved 20 Sept. 1922. 
“*Regulation—Uniform and Dress of the Navy of the United 
States.” Approved 8 March 1852. 

“Naval General Order, Navy Uniform.” Approved 1 May 
1830. 

“Uniform for the United States Navy.” G.P.O., Wash. 
1869, Approved 14 July 1869. 

71830 Regulations, op. cit. 

“Regulations Governing the Uniform of Officers of the 
United States Navy, 1883’ G.P.O. 1883, Approved 1 Nov. 
1883. 
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Ist U.S. Sharpshooters (Berdan’s), 1862 


Plate No. 187 


Early in the Civil War, a New York Post corre 
spondent visited the First Regiment of United States 
Sharpshooters in their encampment near Washington 
D.C., and noted that the men “‘in their dark green 
uniforms, grey overcoats trimmed with green, and 
fur-covered knapsacks” reminded him of Robin 
Hood's merry outl aws’’. * 

Two regiments of sharpshooters grew out of the 
inspiration of Hiram Berdan, a New York inventor 
and engineer with a flair for promotion and rifle 
marksmanship. (Their history is outlined in an article 
in the Company Journal for September 1954 (Vol. 
VI, No. 3).) Berdan successfully sold his idea to the 
Secretary of War, and was allowed to set up his own 
specifications as to personnel, uniform, weapons, 
and equipment. Weapons proved the major problem, 
with the men—crack shots all—cl amoring for the best 
available, and an unsympathetic Ordnance Depart- 
ment insisting on muzzle-loading Springfields. Ini- 
tially, Berdan compromised on the Colt five-shot 
**revol ving” rifles—temperamental contraptions 
which nearly provoked a mutiny in the Second Regi- 
ment.* Eventually, the desired Sharps were secured 
and gave excellent service. The Sharpshooters pre- 
ferred the “‘angular’’ bayonet to the more showy 
sword type, as ‘more to the point” and less likely 
to make their rifles muzzleheavy. 

Their original uniform is described by their his 
torian, Captain C. A Stevens, as being: 

.“‘of fine material, consisting of a dark green coat 
and cap with black plume, light blue trousers (after- 
ward exchanged for green ones) and leather leggins, 
presenting a striking contrast to the regular blue of 
the infantry. The knapsack was of hair-covered calf- 
skin, with cooking kit attached, considered the best 
in use, as it was the handsomest, most durable and 
complete. By our dress we were known far and wide, 
and the appellation of ‘Green Coats’’* was soon ac- 
quired, When fully uniformed and equipped, the Sharp- 
shooters made a very handsomeappearance, more so 
on the whole than many others. 

“We wore for a time, principally on outpost duty 
or in bad weather what were called ‘‘Havelocks’’, a 
grey, round hat with a wide black visor, good enough 
around Washington far within the lines, but after our 
appearance before the enemy the following spring, 
they were discarded as endangering a fire from the 
rear. Certain grey felt, seamless overcoats were 
likewise abandened, although they were good rain 
shedders, only they became when wet stiff as a 
board.’’? 

On 17 September 1863, Stevens wrote, “ ... a 
large amount of green clothing, with overcoats (which 
were regulation blue) ard blankets formerly turned 
in, were received and distributed.’”* 


Captain (later lieutenant colonel) W Y. W Ripley 
of the First Regiment confirms these statements. 
“The experience of the day (a skirmish near Big 
Bethe! in early 1862 had taught them one lesson, 
however, that certain grey overcoats and Havelock 
hats of the same rebellious hue were promptly ex- 
changed for others of a color in which they were less 
apt to be shot by mistake by their own friends. ... 
The uniform of the regiment consisted of coats, 
blouses, pants and caps of green cloth; and leather 
ieggins, buckling as high as the knee were worn by 
officers and men alike. The knapsacks were of a 
style then in use by the army of Prussia; they were 
of leather tanned with the hair on, and although 
heavier than the regulation knapsack, fitted the back 
well, were roomy, and highly appreciated by the men. 
Each had strapped to its outside a small cooking 
kit, which was found compact and useful.’’* 

The insignia of these two regiments remains un- 
known. Steven’s text refers to a “U.SSS" ca@ 
badge, and his picture of Colonel Post seems, when 
magnified, to confirm this.° None of the existing of 
ficers’ photographs, however, are clear, and none of 
Stevens’ illustrations of enlisted men shows a me- 
tallic badge of any sort. 

This plate shows the Sharpshooters at their most 
varigated. The black ostrich plume has vanished 
(though the bugler has found a locally procured sub- 
stitute), but the leggings remain. Grey overcoats and 
a grey hat survive amongst their respectively blue 
and green replacements. The corporal on the left, 
apparently determined to be dressed to kill, wears 
the elaborately cut frock coat which at one time or 
another was worn by at least some elements of the 
two regiments.’ 

As light infantry, the Sharpshooters used bugles 


in place of drums. 


George Woodbridge 
John R. Elting 





"Bruce, Robert V., Lincoln and the Tools of War. Indian- 
apolis & New York: Bobbs-Merrill, Inc., 1956. Pp. 112- 
113. 

Fbid. Pp. 154-156. 

Stevens, C.A., Berdan’s United States Sharpshooters in 
the Army of the Potomac. St. Paul: 1892. Page 5. 

‘Ibid. Page 354. 

‘Ripley, William Y.W., Vermont Riflemen in the War for 
the Union, 1861-65. Rutland, Vt: Page 20. 

"Stevens. Page 22. 


7One of these coats is now in the Company collection. It 
has U.S. ‘‘Rifle’’ buttons, and though unfortunately al- 
tered somewhat for use as a costume, is similar to those 
shown in Steven’s book. It may have been an officer's. 
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French Troops in The West Indies, 1760-1750 


Plate No. 188 


As early as 1626, a “Company of the Island of 
Saint Christopher’’ (Saint Kitts) was organized, con- 
tinuing in 1635 under the name of “‘the Company of 
the Islands of the Americas;"’ in 1664, there was a 
“Company of the West Indies."" [hese companies 
existed to develop commercial establishments for the 
export of American products to France. Originally, 
their establishments were defended against English 
raids by buccaneers, aided by militia units formed in 
large part from negroes and mulattoes. These militia 
were not uniformed until about 1755. 

From the end of the seventeenth century, these 
militia were reinforced by troops from France; thus, 
in 1693, there were already twenty officers of the 
Navy's volunteer companies at Fort Royal in Mar- 
tini que. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, royal 
decrees pressed the formation of militia units in the 
new French colonies. In 1709, by law, seven regi- 
ments of militia were organized, with authority to 
enroll free negroes like those of San Domingo. 
Their mission was to patrol the coasts, as they had 
done even before their official organization, and they 
were also the first regiments of coastal defense 
troops. This last mission was completed and en- 
larged by the activation of companies of Naval 
Bombardiers. (Editor’s Note: **Bombardiers’’ were 
an elite class of artillerymen, especially trained in 
the use of mortars — weapons then much employed for 
coastal defense and siege operations.) For example, 
one such company was organized in the Iles du Vent 
(the Windward Islands) on 30 April 1747. 

The first regiment for colonial service, however, 
was the famous Swiss Regiment de Karrer. In 15 De- 
cember 1719, the Chevalier Francois Adam de 
Karrer, native of Soleure, in Switzerland, had been 
authorized to raise a battalion, to be recruited in 
Alsace and Switzerland, for service in Louisiana. 
This unit, in the pay of the Company of the Indies, 
was attached to the Ministry of the Navy. (Editor's 
Note: It was transferred on 8 June 1721 because of 
the danger of hostilities with England.) 

In 1722, two companies were already in garrison in 
the Windward Islands and at San Domingo (with a 
detachment in Canada). 

Besides this typical regiment, recruited specif- 
ically for colonial service, the mother country dis- 
patched detachments of her regular army for service 
in the colonies. One of these was the Regiment de 
Mailly (a name carried for a long time by the Regi- 


ment de Guyenne), embarked 4 March 1747 for the 
West Indies. 


It is already very difficult to find documentary 
source material on the uniforms worn by these regi- 
ments in France; as a set-off, to our knowledge, 
documents describing the uniforms which they wore 
in the colonies simply do not exist. We assume that 
these uniforms were modified to a certain degree to 
meet the requirements of the climate: linen vests and 
trousers may have been issued, and European head- 
gear—such as the miter-cap of the Bombardiers— 
may have been replaced with specially issued hats. 
The uniform of the Regiment de Karrer underwent 
minor modifications, such as the addition, or the 
abolition, of embroidered buttonholes on its coat for 
various periods. 


The Regiment de Mailly, between 1715 and 1757 
had in succession red facings and facings of the 
same shade as the rest of its uniform coat, white 
buttons and yellow buttons, pockets cut horizontally 
and vertically. 

According to Article 19 of the Ordinance of 5 June 
1750, covering the uniforms of the colonial Bom- 
bardiers, these ‘“‘when they are under arms to have a 
dragoon bonnet of blve cloth, trimmed with two rows 
of striped lambskin, ornamented on its front with a 
tiger's head embroidered in wool yarn; above, a 
flaming bomb, with a tassel of silver for the ser- 
geants and of red yarn for the soldiers."’ 

We have not shown a drummer, the documents 
which speak of them being inexact and often contra- 
dictory; for example, Dubois de Lestaing gives those 
of the Regiment de Karrer the royal livery, which 
astonishes us—especially su since a description of 
a drummer deserter in 1750 gives a special livery 
(probably that of Karrer): blue coat; collar, cuffs, 
fecings, vest, and trousers yellow; braided with the 
following lace: yellow, blue, crimson, white, bl ack; 
white buttons. 

To conclude, we give the description of several 
flags of these units. The ‘“‘colonel’s flag’’ in the 
Regiment de Karrer was white with a white cross; 
the cantons were strewn with fleur de lys; the cross 
carried the motto ‘‘Fidelitata et Honore’’ on its hori- 
zontal bar and ““Terra et Mare”’ on its vertical bar. 
Its ordonnance flags’’ (a term extremely difficult to 
put into English — “regulation” is a faint equivalent) 
had the same mottoes on their white crosses; their 
cantons by contrast were marked with blue, yellow, 
and red “‘flames.'’ The earlier volunteer companies 
had carried flags with white crosses and green and 
blue cantons. 


1)’ Ambert 
Illustrations de Beaufort 
(Members of la Sabretache) 





COLLECTOR’S FIELD BOOK 


CUSTER’S REBEL SABRE 


When we think of General George A. Custer, with 
sabre drawn, leading the Sth Michigan cavalry in 
a charge against a Confederate force we naturally 
form a picture in our minds of him waving the 
standard model 1860 weapon with the brass two- 
branch guard and curved blade. This may have 
been the case in his early campaigns but not after 
the Battle of Malvern Hill. At any rate, let’s begin 
with a few words from one of his writings. 

I left West Point on the 18th of July 1861 for Washington 
delaying a few hours that afternoon on my arrival in New 
York to enable me to purchase, of the well-known military 
firm of Horstmanns, my lieutenant’s outfit of sabre, revolver 
sash, spurs, etc. Taking the evening train to Washington, | 
found the cars crowded with troops, officers and men hasten 
ing to the capitol 
That weapon purchased from Horstmann’s ap- 

parently served its owner well, for he carried it 
into the first battle of Bull Run, into the Peninsu- 
lar Campaign, and was wearing it while serving as 
a captain on McClellan’s staff. Later he took 
another. It was a captured Rebel blade. 

Soon after the engagement at Malvern Hill, 
Custer was on a mission with 300 cavalry and four 
guns of horse artillery to White Oak Swamp. The 
enemy, surprised, began to scatter and quite a 
number surrendered when they saw their escape 
cut off. Others on good horses tried to run and 
Captain Custer, mounted on his “black,” gave chase 
Hearing the cries of the bugler that “two secesh 
are after me” he put spurs to his horse and started 
in the direction of the call. The two “secesh” 
spurred their mounts when Custer came into view 
and endeavored to make an escape. The bugler 
and Custer, with revolvers drawn, followed calling 
for them to surrender. Custer fired his revolver 
twice at the man he was chasing and the rebel 


stopped, gave up his short rifle and rode back 
ahead of the Captain to be placed under guard 

With a Lieutenant Byrnes and ten men, Custer 
Started out again. The group had not ridden far 
when they saw a Confederate officer and fifteen or 
twenty men riding toward them with the intention 
of cutting their way through and joining their main 
body. When the enemy saw the Custer party they 
wheeled suddenly to the left and attempted to gal 
lop around them. Byrnes called out, “Custer you 
take the right and I'll take to left,” which they did 
Custer selected the Rebel officer, gave his black 
the spur and rein. In a breath-taking race, the 
Rebel’s horse carried its rider over a stout rail fence 
Custer followed, his black taking the fence with 
ease. He called to the officer to stop and surrender 
or he would shoot him. The officer paid no atten 
tion and Custer fired. The fellow showed no sign 
of being hit, and getting no reply, Custer fired 
again. The officer reeled and fell from his saddle 
His horse went speeding on 

Riding on, Captain Custer captured another 
Rebel who had leaped from his horse and tried 
to make his escape in the woods. Not far off he 
saw the horse the Rebel officer had ridden stand 
ing with four other riderless horses. Custer recog- 
nized it by the red morocco breast strap. It was a 
blooded animal and Custer kept him from that 
day on as his own. The saddle was a splendid one, 
covered with black morocco and ornamented with 
silver nails. The sword of the officer was fastened 
to the saddle so that all together it was a splendid 
trophy 

From 4 letter written to his brother and sister 
8 August 1862 we read 


Owing to the confusion and excitement of such an ox 
currence, | was not able to see the officer after he fell fron 


his horse, but Lt. Byrnes told me that he saw him after he 
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fell, and that he rose to his feet, turned around, threw up his 
hands and fell to the ground with a stream of blood gushing 
from his mouth. I had either shot him in the neck or body; 
in either case the wound must have been mortal. It was his 
own fault; | told him twice to surrender, but was compelled 
to shoot him. Our party then started to return home, as we 
were twenty miles from camp, and liable to be attacked at 
any moment. We did not lose a man of the party; two horses 
were killed by the rebels; we took about thirty prisoners and 
killed and wounded quite a number besides. My horse is a 
perfect beauty, a bright bay, and as fleet as a deer. I also 
captured a splendid double barreled shotgun, with which 
quite a number of the rebels are armed. I intend to send the 
gun home to Bos. You may expect to hear “something” 
from me before long, perhaps we will move our headquarters. 
Write soon 
Your affectionate Brother 
ARMSTRONG 


We find reference made to Custer’s sword in an 
account of the battle oi Aldie, four days before he 
was to be promoted to brigadier. 


Far ahead of the Northern riders was the young Captain 
with floating curls. He rode his favorite black Harry. In his 
hand gleamed the long straight blade he had captured from 
the confederate, one year before, when he shot him and took 
his horse, down in front of Richmond 

Far ahead of all his men he rode, outstripping the swiftest 
and a moment later was in the midst of the enemy, and close 
to the left rear of one of their horsemen. The man heard him 
coming turned in his saddle and fired his revolver at Custer, 
missing him. A moment later the long Toledo flashed in the 
air and his enemy fell from his horse, his left arm nearly cut 
off. A second man wheeled his horse and dashed at the dar- 
ing officer, riding up alongside on the left, taking Custer at 
the same disadvantage he had taken the other man, and this 
fellow had a sabre. Then the two raced away in the midst 
of a cloud of dust, one cutting away at his foeman, the other 
parrying the blows but unable to return them. The wild race 
lasted for several seconds, both horses at full speed, when 
they found themselves beyond all the fight, and in the quiet 
rear, out of the dust. Then Custer suddenly checked Harry 
and his enemy shot past him. Before his antagonist could 
stop, Custer was almost up to him, and as he wheeled around 
they met fairly, on the right front. The fight was short two 
or three mighty blows of the long sword, and the Confeder- 
ate cavalier’s guard was beaten down and himself knocked 
off his horse with a cloven skull 

Then Custer turned, and found himself all alone in the 
midst of the enemy, probably a good mile from the Union 
lines. He mentions this in a letter to his sister on June 25, 
1863 

I was surrounded by rebels, and cut off from my own men, 
but | made my way out safely, and all owing to my hat, 
which is a large broad brim, exactly like that worn by the 
rebels. Everyone tells me that I took like a rebel more than 
our own men. The rebels at first thought I was one of their 
own men, and did not attack me, except one, who rushed 
at me with his sabre, but I struck him across the face with 
my sabre, knocking him off his horse. I then put spurs to 
Harry and made my escape 


Custer wore that sword all through the war, a 
long straight Toledo blade, with the Spanish in- 
scription, “No me saques sin razon, No me en- 


vaines sin honor”—‘“Draw me not without reason, 
sheathe me not without honor.” Years after, men 
said that hardly an arm in the service could be 
found strong enough to wield that blade, save 

Custer’s alone.° 
This relic of the General's long, hard, and hon- 
orable service is now displayed in the museum at 
Custer Battlefield National Monument, Montana. 
Harold A. Geer 





Frederick Whittaker, A Popular Life of General George A. Cus 
ter, New York, 1876, p. 49. Mrs. Custer assisted Whittaker by 
making available to him all of Custer’s letters and records then 
in her possession, in addition to aiding him with her own per- 
sonal guidance 


Ibid. “Bos,” referred to in the letter, was Custer’s brother 
Boston Custer, then a young boy, and afterward killed at the 
Little Big Horn. The story of the capture of the sword, horse and 
equipment is also found in Jay Monaghan’s Custer, Boston, 1954 
p. 122 

Actually Custer was a lieutenant at the time, having been re- 
duced in rank when relieved from duty on General McClellan's 
staff back in the fall of 1862, when McClellan was relieved of 
command of the Army of the Potomac 


‘ Whittaker, op. cit., p. 158; see also Frederick F. Van De Water 
Glory Hunter, New York, 1954, for similar account of the battle 
at Aldie where Custer is described as “ waving a red blade.” 


Elizabeth B. Custer, Tenting on the Plains, New York, 1889, 
p. 85. Another account is given to the effect that a Michigan 
major, named Drew, gave the sword to Custer because he alone 
could arch the blade over his head 


FVER SEEN A WORST DRESSED SOLDIER? 


The two accompanying sketches are entries in a 
private competition between Colonel Harry Larter 
and myself to find out which of us had seen the 
worst uniformed soldier. The competition is now 
open to all. 

Unfortunately, my original sketch was made on 
yellow lined paper with inked-in notes and arrows. 
Colonel Larter’s was done in pencil and crayon, 
with penciled notes. The sketches here, therefore, 
are reproductions of the originals. 

The notes follow: 

Mine, called “An Utter Shower,” was observed 
in Brussels, Belgium in March 1945. Too small 
Balmoral bonnet of very pale khaki, with the red 
hackle of the Black Watch; collar with gold pin; 
Black Watch tartan tie; miniature “pips” as worn 
by a brigadier; reguiation Canadian battle dress 
jacket of olive drab khaki, pressed with swirls at 
the back and bloused very high above the waist; 
webbing belt, scrubbed almost white, its keepers 
and buckles glassy smooth and gleaming; a tank- 
er’s holster-suspension of webbing, ending in a tiny 
Italian Beretta Automatic in its leather case, 

















strapped just above the right knee; breeches of 
light khaki as issued to motorcycle dispatch riders; 
black leather, wool lined high boots, as designed 


for and worn by submarine officers. The man wore 
a white whistle lanyard, a red and blue silk hand- 
kerchief partially tucked into his left cuff, and he 
had bright yellow string gloves. He wore his hair 
long, in what the English call “feathers,” and had 
a wispy blond mustache. For auxiliary armament, 
there was his skien dhu tucked into his right boot 
top and a commando dagger in the left. The man’s 
badge and the first of his three ribbons betrayed 
him: “Spam Medal” (the Canadian Volunteer 
Service Medal) did not have the clasp denoting six 
months overseas; instead of a division patch, he 
wore the yellow maple leaf in a yellow circle—the 
“irritated orifice”- -denoting a soldier attached to 
Canadian Military Headquarters, London. The ul- 
timate, however, was to be read in the second and 
third ribbons above his left breast pocket; the sec- 
ond ribbon was the French Croix de Guerre with 
Palm, the third, the U.S. Distinguished Service 
Cross! 

Colonel Harry Larter’s entry was entitled “Por- 


trait of a U.S. Field Officer, F. A.; summer of 


1926, Pine Camp (now Camp Drum), New York.” 

“British felt cap with visor, U.S. coat of arms; 
straight up and down collar, British made shirt. A 
few ribbons! Pince-nez glasses on a black ribbon; 
British knitted tie (green khaki) hanging out in the 
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breeze; British high cut slacks, belted under em- 
bonpoint and tops turned down over the belt 
white lined.” 

An arrow pointing to the stomach, in Colonel 
Larter’s sketch, was labeled “mostly Scotch.” 

Curiously, an Egyptian fly whisk seems to epito- 
mize the breed. Both our entries affected one of 
these; were the men father and son? 

Harrison K. Bird, Jr 


ERRATA: CONFEDERATE STATES 
BUTTONS (MC&H, XII, p. 104) 


Colonel Ronald Marshall, Surry, England, has 
called to my attention the fact that the firm of 
J. R. Gaunt and Son, London, listed as an English 
maker in my article, did not exist until several 
years after the Civil War ended; therefore, this 
firm could not have manufactured buttons for the 
Confederacy. An investigation has revealed that 
Colonel Marshall is correct. The Gaunt firm was 
picked up from an article on the subject by 
Richard D. Steuart, and was not checked. The 
name should be deleted from the list of makers 
cited. 

Sydney C. Kerksis 


AMERICAN SILVER GORGET 


American gorgets of any kind are scarce, ones in 
silver are scarce indeed. The Charleston Museum 
is fortunate in owning one in silver. It was made 
by John Vanall, whose dates of activity are given 
as 1749-1752, and who was working in Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

The gorget is plain, i.e.: without embossed or 
cut decoration. It is engraved along the lower 
margin with a row of 13 five-pointed stars increas- 
ing gradually in size toward the center. Above the 
row of stars is the engraved inscription: “Col. ¢ 
C. Pinckney/ 1776.” 

Hermann W. Williams, Jr 


Photograph by Ursula Harding 








CONFEDERATE JACKET AND SHIRT 


Through the courtesy of the Secretary, The Royal 
Artillery Institution, we are able to reproduce 
these photographs of a Louisiana artilleryman’s 
jacket and shirt, the original garments being in the 
Institution’s collection of foreign artillery uniforms. 
According to the Institution’s records both items 
were presented by Walter A. Smith, Esq. in 1903, 
and they had been worn by an English sailor 
named Charles A. Parkins. Unfortunately no in- 
information regarding Parkins or Smith is recorded. 
The jacket is of the typical butternut colour and 
is made of extremely coarse cloth. The stitching is 
done with strong thread. The collar is 14” high. 
Inside the jacket is lined with white calico, and 
there is one open pocket in the lining on the proper 
left side. The buttons are ’s” diameter, b, uss, con- 
vex, closed back with fixed shank; the device is the 
Louisiana pelican on a horizontally lined back- 
ground, all within a polished rim; there is no mak- 
er’s name on the reverse; one button is missing. 
The shirt is made of white calico with now much 
faded brown and light blue stripes. The buttons 
are bone. The durability of both these garments is 
quite remarkable; the cloth is as strong and the 
stitching as firm as the day they were last worn. 
Major P. E. Abbott, RA 


HOW TO SPONGE (ARTILLERY) IN 1800 


Reference is made to the notes that appeared in 
the MC&H, XII, p. 48, on how artillery was 
sponged in 1841. 

The following extracts from Amasa Smith’s Duty 
of Artillerists' show how the problem was handled 


41 years earlier, in 1800. There is no mention of 


water, so that a dry sponge seems implied. The men 
handling powder must be “trusty” and this is sev- 
eral times emphasized; a “trusty” man obviously 
would meet Captain Benjamin Huger’s definition 
of “sober.” The composition of the sponge is not 
prescribed and there is no reference to a finger 
stall, although outside evidence is plain that such 
a thing was used. 

The manual, called a Compendium, was about 
to go to press when the author received Volume | 
of Stevens’ System of Discipline for the Artillery, 
but since he disagreed with Colonel Stevens, this 
may be ruled out as a source. The Compendium 
was officially recommended for the use of the 
Massachusetts Militia, there being “no regular sys- 
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tem of discipline or method of exercise for field 
artillery.” 


According to the present establishment, a Company of 
Artillerists consists of one Captain, two Lieutenants, four 
Sergeants, four Corporals, six Gunners, six Bumbardiers and 
thirty-two Matrosses. [¢ hap. I, Sec. 1.] 

One Gunner at each Piece handles the Trailspike, or Tiller 
one the Lintstock, and the other handles the Spunge and 
Rammer. The Bumbardiers are placed, one at the Vent; one 
to serve the piece with Cartridges, and the other (with two 
or three other men to each piece, taken from about the cen 
tre of each platoon, whose duty should be previously as 
signed them) to take off the Sideboxes, and place them in 
the rear of the pieces, opening from the piece One 
Matross, at each piece, should be appointed to carry the 
Haversack, with Cartridges. He should be a trusty man, as 
his duty is important. [Chap. I, Sec. Il, Art. IL] 

Charge— Pieces! The Gunners and Bumbardiers will pro 
ceed to charge the pieces briskly, yet, with great caution. In 
doing which, the following things should be attended to 
viz.— Ist. That the piece shall be well spunged, so as to ex 
tinguish all the fire, which may remain in the cylinder, or 
bore; for which purpose, the spunge should be turned twice 
round.—2nd. The vent should be carefully tended, while the 
piece is spunged, and until the charge is driven home, so as 
to prevent any air from passing through it.—3d. In firing 
with paper cartridges, the worm must be applied, to draw 
out the bottom of the cartridge paper, lest it should stop the 
vent, and prevent the next charge taking fire.—4th. The man 
who fires the piece, should be exceedingly cautious, lest he 
scatter fire among the cartridges, especially, if he uses port 
fire.—Sth. The Bumbardier, whose duty it is, must be care 
ful, that the piece is properly served with cartridges; if flan 
nel cartridges are used, covered with paper cylinders and 
caps, he must uncap them. The Bumbardier, who tends the 
vent, should carry the tube box, powder horn, and lint, or 
port fire stock; also he should affix to his belt a priming wire 
and gimblet, in order to clear the vent, if it should be stopped 
he should be very careful to keep the vent closely stopped 
until the charge is driven home; and then, if he prime with 
loose powder, he must pierce the cartridge with the priming 
wire, and when he has primed, he must break the powder 
by rolling the horn on the priming, that it make take fire the 
quicker. If he prime with tubes, he will uncap the tube, as 
he takes it out of the box, and place his right thumb on the 
bowl of the tube, holding it between his fingers, and then 
enter it into the vent, and crowd it down with his thumb 
When the piece is primed, either with loose powder, or with 
tubes, he must cover the priming with the hollow of his left 
hand, to prevent its blowing off, or taking fire, until word 1s 
given Fire! when he will quit the piece, and incline one step 
to the right, so as to be clear of the carriage, if the piece 
recoils 
[Chap. I, Sec. V, Art. 1] 

The side boxes, containing suitable ammunition, should be 
carried by trusty men, attended by Bumbardiers, who must 
see that the haversack [sic] are supplied with suitable car 
tridges 
[Chap. I, Sec. V, Art. IT] 


Southworth Lancaster 


Amasa Smith, A Short Compendium of the Duty of Artillerists 
Worcester, Mass.: Isaiah Thomas, June 1800. Smith was a major 
of artillery in the Massachusetts Militia 


William Stevens, A System for the Discipline of the Artillery 
of the United States of America, or, The Young Artillerist’s Pocket 
Companion, 3 vols., New York, Printed by William A. Davis for 
the author, 1797 





GAZETTE 


Irving Browning 
New York, N. Y 
Charter Member 


Commander R. W. Mindte, USN, Retired 
Rockville, Maryland 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS MEETING 


The Board of Governors had its meeting prior to 
the opening of the Annual Meeting at Gettysburg, 
on 19 May 1961. Several items on the agenda con- 
sidered by the Board are of general interest to the 
membership. 

The President, Harold Peterson, pointed out 
that THE COMPANY has increased its service in the 
field of military history by enlarging the Journal, 
increasing its book sponsorship, and by its new 
program of records of military music. 

The increase of membership has made COMPANY 
ties and rosettes useful for the recognition of mem- 
bers, and there has been such a favorable response 
to their sale that their production is not expected 
to be any expense to THE COMPANY. 

The President, Mr. Craighead as Chairman of 
the Finance Committee, and the Administrator, 
emphasized that the favorable position of THE 
CoMPANY financially can only be maintained by a 
constantly growing membership, more sales of the 
MUJA Plates, and an increase in sustaining mem- 
berships. The Administrator was authorized to 
proceed with a campaign to induce each active 
member to bring at least one qualified new per- 
son into THE COMPANY. 

A committee was appointed to investigate the 
various aspects of a proposal to reprint certain 
MUIA Plates now unavailable. 

Editor-in-Chief Shaw called for an increase in 
contributions to the Journal, noting that he had 


several in the field of artillery, and was hoping for 
articles on other aspects of military affairs. 

Plate Editor Tily reported that the MU/A set 
due in the fall of 1960 was being colored and 
should be out in June, and the following issue will 
probably be ready in July. The original work has 
been completed on the spring 1961 set, and on 
three of the summer 1961 issue. He needs some 
plates for the fall 1961 set. 

The President was authorized to proceed with 
the task of preparing a record on the music of the 
War of 1812. 

It was voted to hold the 1962 Annuai Meeting 
in Boston. 

It was voted to hold the Second Annual Fellows 
Dinner in Washington on 17 November 1961. It 
will feature a special showing of a comprehensive 
exhibition of Civil War drawings and paintings at 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


NEW FELLOWS 
The Board of Governors, acting on the recommen- 


dation af the Fellowship Committee, is pleased to 
announce the approval and appointment of the fol- 
lowing members to the honor of Fellow of the 
COMPANY OF MILITARY COLLECTORS & HISTORIANS: 

Howard V. Allen—Lieutenant Colonel, Rhode 
Island National Guard, Retired. For his dedicated 
efforts as Commanding Officer of the Varnum Con- 
tinentals to keep alive the patriotic and historical 
traditions of its parent unit, the Kentish Guard; 
for his services to American military tradition in 
preserving, at his own expense, one of the finest 
examples of our military architecture, the East 
Greenwich Armory, and establishing in it a mili- 
tary museum; and for preservation in his museum 
of a major portion of the military uniforms, arti- 
facts, weapons, and relics of Rhode Island that 
would otherwise have been destroyed. 

Robert Walker Davis—Military Historian. For 
his yeoman services in many responsible capacities 
to the American Military Institute and its journal, 
Military Affairs; for his willingness to do whatever 
editorial or administrative tasks are asked of him 
to further the spread of knowledge of our military 
history and tradition; and for his years of work as 
Assistant Editor of the Military Collector & 
Historian. 





Herman P. Dean—Publisher. Charter Member. 
For his unselfish devotion to the promotion of the 
highest standard of ethics in the collection and 
study of military Americana; for his early efforts 
in publishing worthwhile books on firearms; and for 
the outstanding collection of American firearms 
which he formed and donated to the Huntington 
Museum and Art Gallery. 

John R. Elting—Lieutenant Colonel, U.S. Army. 
For his distinguished service at the U. S. Military 
Academy as Associate Professor and military his- 
torian; for his co-editorship of the West Point Atlas 
of American Wars; for his profound knowledge of 
the campaigns and army organization of the Nap- 
oleonic period and his outstanding personal col- 
lection of paintings of uniforms of the Grand 
Armee; and for his dedicated work on Military Uni- 
forms in America as Assistant Editor of the series. 

Dwight Franklin—Sculptor. For his pioneering 
work in developing the diorama technique as it is 
known today; for his series of historical dioramas 
at the Museum of the City of New York, the Naval 
Academy Museum, and elsewhere; and for his art- 
icles on weapons and dress which have appeared 
in many publications over a period of more than 
thirty years. 

William G. Gavin—Sales Executive. Major, U. S. 
Army Reserve. For his profound knowledge of 
Civil War artifacts; for his extensive and system- 
atic collection of battlefield recoveries; for his pub- 
lished articles on this subject; and for his willing- 
ness at all times to assist others in the field. 

Rowland P. Gill—Military Historian. For his 
long-time work and specialized knowledge of Civil 
War and post-Civil War military history and his 
unfailing willingness to share this knowledge and 
the resources of his outstanding personal library 
with others in the field; for assembling and making 
available to researchers one of this country’s signif- 
icant collections of modern military insignia; and 
for his devoted work on COMPANY publications, par- 
ticularly his editorship of “Keeping Tradition Alive.” 

Joseph Hefter—Historian and Artist. For his re- 
search on 19th Century Mexican military organi- 
zations and uniforms and the resulting publication 
of his monograph, E/ Soldado; for issuing a series 
of plates depicting unusual military uniforms; and 
for his contributions as artist and researcher to Mil- 
itary Uniforms in America. 

C. Burling Jarrett—Museum Curator. Colonel, 
U.S. Army Reserve. For his contribution to the 
field of military history through the collection, pres- 
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ervation, and reproduction of original motion 
pictures of World War I ground and air action: for 
his work in organizing the Ordnance Museum at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground; and for his thorough 
knowledge of the ordnance materiel of World Wars 
Il and Il. 

W. Ogden McCagg—Administrator of Tut 
ComPANY. Major, Army of the United States, Re- 
tired. For his lifelong devotion to preservation of 
American military tradition as soldier and citizen; 
for his dedication to the welfare of THE COMPANY 
far beyond any requirement of his position and, 
particularly, for his untiring work in establishing 
it on a sound fiscal basis and in advancing its 
membership. 


Bluford W. Muir—Photographer. For his super- 
lative skills as a photographer of arms and armor; 
for the care and zeal which he has freely contrib- 
uted to producing illustrations for leading books 
on these subjects, especially for the thousand photo- 
graphs which illustrate Thoughts on the Kentucky 
Rifle in its Golden Age; and for his photographic ser- 
vices to the Military Collector & Historian 

James C. Tily—Captain, Civil Engineer Corps, 
U.S. Navy, Retired. For his tireless work in man- 
aging and editing Military Uniforms in America and 
his own contributions to the series; for his enter- 
prise and scholarship in developing his own plate 
series of uniforms worn in America; and for his 
research and writings on the history of the U.S 
Navy’s uniforms and insignia. 

Carroll H. Waiker—Photographer. Student of 
Confederate military operations in Virginia. For his 
diligent research and published writings on the Vol- 
unteer militia companies of Virginia, especially 
Norfolk County, 1792-1861; and for his active par- 
ticipation in promoting interest in local military 
history and traditions through the press and tele- 
vision. 

George Woodbridge—Military Artist. For the re- 
markable combination of realism and accuracy of 
detail that renders his military figures among the 
most outstanding in this country; for his detailed 
knowledge of historic weapons and accoutrements, 
especially of the Civil War period, and his own ex- 
tensive collection of objects in this field; for his 
services as a technical adviser on the Civil War 
paintings published by Life magazine and for his 
own drawings of uniforms included in this series; 
and for his many contributions as researcher and 
artist to Military Uniforms in America 





1961 COMPANY MEETING 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of THE COMPANY 
was held at Gettysburg. Pennsylvania, 19-21 May 
1961. Hotel Gettysburg served as meeting head- 
quarters, and provided very spacious accommoda- 
tions for exhibits and the Flea Market in The 
Annex. 

On Saturday morning, members attended a 
stimulating series of discussion groups. Jim Haz- 
lett and Sydney Kerksis were the discussion leaders 
on Artillery in the Field, a two-hour tour of artil- 
lery positions on the battlefield. Another group 
was privileged to hear Colonel J. M. Sheads’ 
graphic account of the Battle of Gettysburg. Dun- 
can Campbell discussed Military Archeology, which 
included invaluable suggestions for beginners in 
this specialized field. Bill Imrie led a group on 
Military Miniatures, and Edger Goodman tackled 
the tricky problems in Shoulder Insignia. Once 
again, Fred Todd gave his usual fine presentation 
on Uniforms of the Civil War with special empha- 
sis On source materials 

After luncheon, members assembled at the Get- 
tysburg College athletic field to witness a demon- 
stration of the changes in uniforms, equipment, and 


fire power of arms, from the Revolutionary War 
through World War |. Each uniformed participant 
in the demonstration was played onto the field with 
an appropriate tune by fifer Lee Miller, who was 


dressed as a musician of the Civil War period. 
Lee was one of the fifers for the recording of “Fife 
and Drum Music of the American Revolution,” 
Volume I, Military Music in America, recently pro- 
duced by THE COMPANY. As each participant ap- 
peared before the spectators, Colonel Todd de- 
scribed his uniform and equipment, and President 
Peterson briefly described the history and char- 
acteristics of his weapon. To the tune of “Yankee 
Doodle,” Robert L. Klinger marched on the field 
attired in the dress of Morgan’s Riflemen as they 
arrived at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1775. Fol- 
lowing Bob’s demonstration with the Kentucky 
rifle, Don Holst marched on shouldering a Charle- 
ville musket, and attired in the uniform of the 6th 
Maryland Regiment, 1776. Next appeared James 
F. Harding in the uniform worn by the United 
States Marines, 1834-1840. Jim was armed with 
the Hali breech-loading flintlock rifle. There were 
three representations of the Civil War soldier, all 
Federal. Peter Comtois was in the uniform of the 
9th New York Volunteer Infantry (Hawkins’ 
Zouaves) and demonstrated the rifled musket. 
Gerald Stowe, as a cavalryman, fired the Smith 
and Burnside carbines. George Woodbridge was 
clad in the dress of the 102d Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry as they appeared in 1864. George gave a 
splendid display of the rapidity of the Spencer 
rifle which reflected a lot of practice. Lee A. Wal- 
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lace, Jr., as a state volunteer in the Spanish- 
American War, fired the Springfield 45/70. Frank 
B. Sarles, Jr., as an infantryman of World War I, 
marched on the field to “Over There,” and after 
throwing off his pack (a situation which almost 
reversed itself), fired the 03 Springfield caliber .30 
rifle. 

It was intended that each of the arms displayed 
would show the increased fire power that came as 
firearms improved. In order to point up this fact 
more clearly, each of the arms was to be fired 
three times, in unison, and in rapid fire order. 
Theoretically, the Kentucky rifle should have been 
the last to finish firing; however, it was fourth to 
finish. This was not due to any fault in the other 
weapons. Rather, it merely points out that a definite 
practice is required before a weapon can be fired 
proficiently 


The Saturday evening banquet was highlighted 
by several keynotes. President Peterson read a 
gracious thank you letter from former Presi- 
dent of the United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
sent in response to THE COMPANY’s invitation to 
attend the banquet. Then, there was the much 
looked for appearance of Cliff Arquette, perhaps 


more widely known as Charlie Weaver. Finally, 
there was the presentation of the richly deserved 
ComPANY Fellowship awards. 

Later in the evening, three movies were pre- 
sented. The first, taken by Colonel Jarrett, showed 
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last year’s meeting at Quantico. Some excellent 
scenes were shown of the firing of Foster Tall- 
man’s Napoleon. Following this, the Academy 
Award-winning, MGM film “Gettysburg” was 
run. This film was produced about three years ago 
on the Gettysburg battlefield, using no actors, but 
instead, utilizing the various statues and memor- 
ials to point up the ferocity of the three-day battle. 
The third and last film, again, dealt with the battle 
of Gettysburg; however, this time military minia- 
tures were employed. 

For the first time offerings in the Flea Market 
seemed to match the members’ displays in num- 
ber, but many rare items were shown in both sec- 
tions. Uniforms seemed to dominate in the Flea 
Market, while memorable among the collectors’ 
exhibits was an unusually fine group of Civil War 
items personal to the Federal soldier, some inter- 
esting material on Allegheny Arsenal, and a sur 
prising array of steel helmets of the 20th Century 
Even though it may take considerable trouble on 
the part of each contributing member, these efforts 
are indeed one of the principal points of interest 
in our meetings. 

We would like very much to thank the meeting 
committee for its efforts. The committee consisted 
of: Donald H. Wagner, chairman; William | 
Goodman, Jr.; David J. Klinepeter; and J. Dun- 
can Campbell. 
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KEEPING TRADITION ALIVE 


CENTENNIAL PARADE IN RICHMOND, VA. 
Every day brings reports of additional events in 
commemoration of the centennial of the “great 
civil war,” which contributed from its sorrows, 
suffering and heroism to the traditions perpetuated 
and honored by many of today’s finest units. 

Certainly one of the most interesting of these 
events were the ceremonies in Richmond on Sun- 
day 23 April 1961. One hundred years before, on 
the 23d of April 1861, Robert Edward Lee had ac- 
cepted command of the military forces of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. The centennial anni- 
versary of this event was selected by the “Old 
Dominion” as the date for the opening of the 
State’s official participation in centennial events. 
From all reports, the day was a tremendous suc- 
cess from the opening of the special church services 
at 11:00 o’clock that morning until the conclusion 
of the special services at Confederate Memorial 
Chapel in the late afternoon. 

Many features of the program were interesting 
and praiseworthy The compliments of the specta- 
tors to the sponsors and participants in each and 
every feature of the day’s ceremonies were cer- 
tainly justified by the excellent support and wide 
participation of civic, patriotic and other inter- 


ested organizations such as championship units of 


the North-South Skirmish Association. But, by all 
odds, for the military buff, the highlight of the day 
was the parade and review conducted by military 
and other units, many in their historic dress uni- 
forms, which, even if they do not date back to the 
Civil War, made it easy for one’s mind’s eye to 
imagine the services that these gallant units have 
given to this Nation and the short lived, but glor- 
iously remembered Confederate States of Amer- 
ica. In the space we have here we cannot list every 
unit in the order of march. It does seem appro- 
priate, however, to list those units still active 
which can trace their histories back to the Civil 
War and (in many cases) before. Organizations in 
this category were: The 3d Infantry (“Old Guard”) 
Fife and Drum Corps; The Richmond Light In- 
fantry Blues (now the Ist Reconnaissance Squad- 
ron, 183d Armor, VaARNG); the Ist Battle Group, 
176th Infantry VaARNG (formerly the Richmond 
Grays and the Ist Virginia Regiment); the Norfolk 
Blues (lst Howitzer Battalion, 111th Artillery, 
VaARNG); the Monticello Guards (Co. A, 2d 
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Battle Group, 116th Infantry, VaARNG); the 
Richmond Howitzers (2d Howitzer Battalion, 111th 
Artillery, VaARNG); Ist Battle Group 116th In- 
fantry, VaARNG, Ist Howitzer Battalion, 246th 
Artillery VaARNG; and the Ist Battle Group 175th 
Infantry, MdARNG (Fifth Maryland). Although 
not an active military organization, we unhesitat- 
ingly put in this same category of deserving special 
mention the Corps of Cadets of the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute. They won their right to be so men- 
tioned in 1864, and their graduates have main- 
tained it on many a battlefield ever since. 

We wish that we had photographs and full de- 
tails on the dress of each and every one of these 
contingents. Some have already been written up, 
however, and others will be in future issues. For 
the moment we would like to direct our attention 
to Company A, 2d Battle Group, 116th Infantry, 
VaARNG, the “Monticello Guards.” Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, home of the University of Virginia, 
contributes this historic company to a proud 
regiment of Virginia’s military forces. The early 
19th Century uniforms worn by the Guard’s 
color party are a striking and particularly appro- 
priate selection in view of this unit’s association 
with an area of the nation so hallowed by its con- 
nection with Thomas Jefferson. This is not to say 
that the Guards are a “johnny-come lately” group 
whose fame is due solely to association, for we 
have ample evidence of Virginia troops at Char- 
lottesville at least as early as November 1824, 





when the “Lafayette Guard” of that city escorted 
the Marquis, whose name they bore, on a visit to 
Monticello. By 1833 the Company had become the 
“Jefferson Guard,” and in 1857 was reorganized 
as the “Monticello Guard.” During the Civil War 
the Guard was mustered into Confederate service 
as Company “A”, 19th Regiment Virginia Volun- 
teers. In subsequent strife, as in this early period 
Charlottesville soldiers have done their bit. To- 
day’s “Monticello Guards” have a great tradition 
to live up to. 


Rowland P. Gill 


RICHMOND LIGHT INFANTRY BLUES 
OBSERVE 172d ANNIVERSARY 
On 5-7 May the Richmond Light Infantry Blues, 
Richmond, Virginia, celebrated its 172dSanniver- 
sary, which actually fell on 10 May. Originally 
formed in 1789, as a Volunteer militia company, 
the Blues were a part of the city’s 19th Regiment 
of militia until 1851, when they were included in 
the Ist Regiment of Virginia Volunteers, formed 
that year from local Volunteer companies. In 1861, 
the Blues were detached from the Ist Regiment, 
and served throughout the Civil War as Co. A, 
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46th Regiment Virginia Infantry. During the 
Spanish-American War, the Blues, then comprised 
of two companies, served as Companies H and M, 
4th Regiment of Virginia Volunteers. The Blues 
served as a cavalry squadron on the Mexican bor- 
der, 1916-1917, and during World War I as the 
Horse Battalion, 104th Ammunition Train, 29th 
Division. After the war, the Blues were reorganized 
as a battalion of infantry, and served as such dur- 
ing World War II. Today’s Blues are “tankers” 
known officially as the Ist Reconnaissance Squad- 
ron, 183d Armor, 29th Infantry Division, Virginia 
Army National Guard. 

This year’s celebration opened on Friday night, 
5 May, with a full dress review. Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Albert R. Morris, Jr., Squadron Commander, 
trooped the line with a reviewing party consisting 
of Brigadier General H. W. Holt, Assistant Ad- 
jutant General of Virginia; Colonel James W 
Tingely, Jr., Kentish Guard, East Greenwich, 
Rhode Island; and Major Charles F. Layman, Old 
Guard Fencibles, Philadelphia, Pa. After the re- 
view, the Blues and their ladies enjoyed the tradi- 
tional Blues Ball held in the armory, which was 
decorated to carry out the theme of the Civil War 
Centennial. One of the troop rooms adopted as its 
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theme, a camp fire scene of the Civil War. To add 
authenticity, a number of Civil War muskets were 
stacked near the camp fire (artificial), over which 
was “roasting” a plucked chicken, as skinny and 
underfed as any devoured by hungry Rebs during 
the war. Many old acquaintances were renewed 
among the members of the Squadron, the Blues 
Veterans Corps, and visitors from other historic 
units. At midnight the band struck up a stirring 
rendition of Dixie, and the Battleflag of the Con- 
federacy was retired amid rousing “Rebel Yells.” 

The Veterans Corps of the Blues met with mem- 
bers of the Squadron on Saturday evening. Follow- 
ing a banquet of Virginia ham and fried chicken, 
with all the trimmings, the “ole timers” and the 
active members of the Blues exchanged memories 
of the “ole days,” and discussed plans for the fu- 
ture. On Sunday morning, the Blues formed at the 
armory, and marched to historic St. Paul’s Church, 
which overlooks Capitol Square, for the annual 
Memorial Service. 


At the present time, the unit is in the midst of 


a uniform fund raising campaign. With all the ac- 
tivities anticipated in the next four years in con- 
nection with the Civil War Centennial, it is Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Morris’ desire to procure full dress 
uniforms for the entire Squadron. These uniforms, 
as shown in the accompanying photograph, are 
essentially the same uniform adopted by the Blues 
in the 1830’s. The dress uniform is worn quite 
often, for as the Governor’s Honor Guard, the 
Blues are called upon to furnish military escorts 
and color details for visiting dignitaries, and to 
parade on special occasions both in and out of the 
city. 

The present Blues are proud of their unit and its 
history, and look forward to continuing the service 
of their organization to the State and Nation. 

B. Bart Angle, Ist Sgt. 
Trp. A, lst Recon. Sqdn. 
(RLIB), 183d Armor, VaARNG. 


CADETS RE-ENACT FIRING 
ON “STAR OF THE WEST” 
“It is just before dawn, a gray winter’s dawn, in 
Charleston, South Carolina. The Day is January 9, 
1861, and the place is Morris Island, a narrow 
strip of sand barely four miles long, just across the 
harbor from the city.” In a few hours a group of 
young men will man their four gun battery of 24- 
pounders and fire the salvo which will assure that 


a Nation’s people will spring to arms in a conflict 
which will lay waste to much of the country and 
last for four long years before the blue clad armies 
of one side will prevail upon the ragged butternut 
and gray clad armies of the other. The event we 
are speaking of is of course the firing on the Star 


of the West by the Citadel Cadet Battery under 
the then superintendent of the noted South Caro- 
lina school, Major P. F. Stevens. 

Just one hundred years later, on 9 January 1961, 
this significant event in the coming of the Civil 
War was re-enacted by today’s Citadel Cadet 
Corps as the principal event in the beginning of 
the Nation’s commemoration of the bitter four 
year struggle of 1861-1865. 

The accompanying photographs speak for them- 
selves. Evidently historical accuracy as well as the 
production of a “good show” was a major aim of 
The Citadel. This aim is evident in an examination 
of the accompanying photographs, and in the 
statement of General Mark W. Clark, USA Ret., 
President of the Citadel to this writer, that“... 
we often referred to [the] Military Collector and 
Historian . . . [in] our efforts to preserve historical 
authenticity ...”' 

Rowland P. Gill 





The writer is greatly indebted to General Mark W. Clark, 
USA, Ret., for the materials upon which this article is based. In 
particular he is indebted to Dr. Frank Durham, professor of 
English at the Citadel, and his article which appeared in the 
Association of Citadel Men Alumni News, vol. 18 (March 1961), 
from which the opening quotation of this article is taken. 





The Citadel Honor Company “R” participating in the re-enactment of the firing en the STAR 
OF THE West. Photographs by courtesy of the ATLANTA JOURNAL AND CONSTITUTION 


MAGAZINE 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Anatomy of Glory, adopted from the French 
of Henry Lachouque by Anne S. K. Brown, 
Providence, R. I., Brown University Press, 582 
pages, illustrated, $14.00. 


Monumental is a word applied all too often to 
works of a size larger than usual. Size is indeed 
one aspect of monumentality, but the magnitude 
of a book’s contribution to knowledge is a far 
more important criterion by which to award this 
accolade. By either standard The Anatomy of Glory 
is monumental. 

Originally written in French by Henry Lachou- 
que, a world-renowned student of Napoleon, this 
study of the Emperor and his Guard was awarded 
the Prix Muteau by the Academie Francaise for 
its excellence. The product of 15 years research, it 
presents the full history of one of the world’s uni- 
que military organizations and analyses the factors, 
which shaped its development. Every phase of the 
Guard’s life from rations to battles, from discipline 
to pay are discussed in detail with especial refer- 


ence to the relationship with Napoleon himself 
who provides the real key 

Anatomy of Glory is a translation and adapta 
tion of Lachoque’s text. But it is more than that 
Anne Brown has clarified minutiae that would 
puzzle even the most astute students outside France 
and made the volume infinitely more intelligible to 
American and English readers. She has added 
maps and appendices which contain much useful 
information on the various units of the Guards, 
the levies of troops, the principal events of the 
period, the armament and tactics of the Guard, 
the Emperor’s carriage, bibliographies, indices, and 
the like in detail to satisfy the most meticulous 
scholar. 

Most important, she has provided illustrations 
In all, there are more than 300 of them, mostly 
from contemporary prints and paintings, even in- 
cluding a few photographs of Guardsmen taken 
late in life with their uniforms and arms. Fully 
one third of these pictures have never before been 
published, and 89 of them are reproduced in full 
color to make this an exceptionally handsome 
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volume. Further, there are extensive appendices 
discussing both the illustrations and the artists, 
thus making the pictures considerably more useful 
to the student whether of military or art history. 
Anatomy of Glory is a standard reference work 
on its subject and an important contribution to 
knowledge. On both counts THE COMPANY is proud 
to have it appear under its sponorship. 
Harold L. Peterson 
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Another history of a famous fighting unit also 
sponsored by THE Company is Alan T. Nolan’s The 
Iron Brigade (Macmillan $6.95). It, too, is a con- 
tribution to knowledge and a very fine book 
though not so extensive and detailed as Anatomy 
of Glory. The Iron Brigade was one of the out- 
standing organizations in the Union Army, the 
sole western contingent in the Army of the Po- 
tomac with its five regiments drawn from Wiscon- 
sin, Indiana and Michigan. At the order of General 
John Gibbon, second commander of the Brigade, 
it wore the standard black Hardee hat instead of 
the more common kepi. This distinction became 
its trademark throughout the war, instantly recog- 
nized by the Confederates who admired their gal- 
lantry and determination and fervently damned 
the “black hats” whenever they spied them among 
the enemy. 

COMPANY Member Nolan has done an excep- 
tionally fine job of tracing the history of this fight- 
ing unit, beginning with the recruiting of each sep- 
arate regiment, the changes of officers, the minu- 
tiae of organization, and the stirring accounts of 
battles. An extensive use of soldier correspond- 
ence has enabled him to breathe life into the story 
by recounting the actual reactions of the men to 
people, places and events as the Brigade met them. 
Well-known sources have also been exploited to 
the full. Frank Haskell, for instance, was an of- 
ficer in the brigade, and pertinent comments by all 
others on both sides who encountered the organ- 
ization are presented in context. 

The Iron Brigade is an excellent model for all 
unit histories and one which THE COMPANY is 
happy to sponsor. 
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lhe Library of Congress has just released a very 
useful catalog of copy negatives of selected photo- 
graphs from its extensive holdings of Civil War 
negatives. Entitled Civil War Photographs, 1861- 


1865, the catalog was compiled by Hirst D. Mil- 
hollen and Donald H. Mugridge and may be ob- 
tained from the Photoduplication Service, Library 
of Congress, for 75¢. More than one thousand neg- 
atives are listed and classified by subjects. In addi- 
tion, there are indices of identified photographers, 
general subjects, and specific subjects and persons. 
Prints of these pictures may be obtained from the 
Library by citing the catzlog numbers and follow- 
ing the instructions given herein. The negatives 
listed by no means represent the entirety of the 
Library’s holdings, but they do include those 
which the compliers, both with considerable ex- 
perience in the field, consider the best and most 
interesting. 
* * * 
Students of military music will welcome the recent 
publication of the University of Oklahoma Press: 
The Singing Sixties by Willard A. and Porter W. 
Heaps ($8.95). Here is an interesting companion 
volume to Songs of the Civil War which was re- 
viewed in a recent issue of the Journal. This new 
volume does not present musical arrangements of 
the songs although the melody is given for selected 
examples. It does, however, contain lyrics and dis- 
cussions of a much wider selection of pieces, and 
this is most important. There is a good biblio- 
graphy of the sources from which these songs were 
taken, but unfortunately the statements about the 
origin and use of the various pieces are completely 
undocumented. Some can be recognized as coming 
from reputable works, but others come from 
equally well-known sources of less reliability. This 
uncritical and undocumented approach renders a 
well-written and entertaining text much less useful 
than it should have been. Illustrations consist of 
photographs of contemporary sheet music, and 
there is an excellent index 
* * _ 

For those interested in uniforms, there is a new 
English publication: British Naval Dress by Dudley 
Jarrett (J. M. Dent & Sons, London, 35s, about 
$4.90). In the text the author carries the thread of 
regulations of dress through the intensely individ- 
ualistic adaptations of naval uniforms by all ranks, 
from admiral down to the orlop deck. It appears 
that The Lords Commissioners are running a los- 
ing race in attempting to regulate naval dress, 
through their directives, which in 1767 were written 
“in less than three hundred words,” and now “oc- 
cupy more than sixty pages of an Appendix to the 





Navy List.” The illustrations are profuse. There 
are many excellent, well selected reproductions in 
black and white of portraits and official drawings, 
with photographs of the official patterns when 
adopted. The author himself has supplied several 
drawings of details and a few (perhaps too few) of 
his own drawings of sailors. The book is short: 
148 pages and 106 illustrations, but it is the au- 
thoritative story of British naval dress, easily read 
and a joy to look through. 


* . 


The State of Pennsylvania has recently published 
a most interesting volume on one phase of its early 
military history: Forts on the Pennsylvania Frontier, 
1753-1758 by William A. Hunter (Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission, Harrisburg, 
$5.00). Settled largely by Quakers and noted for 
its peaceful relations with the Indians, Pennsyl- 
vania found the changing frontier condition of the 
mid-18th century most disturbing. Nevertheless the 
colonial government reacted to the new hostilities 
and disturbances by erecting a series of forts along 
its frontier as a protection for its exposed citizens. 
The historical situation leading to this step is well 
delineated in the present text, and each of the forts 
is located and described. In addition the various 
forts built by the French and by Virginia in Penn- 
sylvania territory are also covered, and there is an 
appendix on private forts. The text is both read- 
able and accurate with excellent documentation. 
There is a very good bibliography and a detailed 
index. Illustrations include plans and contempor- 
ary documents. A second volume is planned to 
cover the forts built by the British in 1758 and 
later. If it is as well done as the present volume, 
students of American military history will be 
doubly grateful to the Commission. 


* * * 


Among the several books of importance to be noted 
in this issue there is also one of interesi to the stu- 
dent of weapons: British Military Firearms, 1650- 


1850 by Howard L. Blackmore (Herbert Jenkins, 


London, 50s, about $7.00). Here for the first time 
is an accurate account based upon both documen- 
tary research and a study of the firearms themselves 
of the guns of the British military forces. Both long 
arms and hand guns are discussed as well as bay- 
onets, tools, manufacturing and proof techniques. 
Very valuable also are tables of marks and mono- 
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grams that are encountered on military arms of the 
period. There are 83 excellent photographic plates 
and 135 drawings. All-in-all, this is a volume to de- 
light anyone interested in the history of firearms 
It can be recommended without hesitation 


o * * 


Member Norm Flayderman has performed an out- 
standing service to students of Civil War period 
military dress by reprinting Schuyler, Hartley & 
Graham’s Illustrated Catalogue of Arms & Militar) 
Goods, New York, 1864. There are only a few 
known surviving original specimens of the cata- 
logue. In addition to the many clear and detailed 
illustrations of weapons, equipment, and insignia, 
the catalogue contains the Regulations for the Uni- 
form and Dress of the Army, Navy, Marine and 
Revenue Corps of the United States. This volume 
should be of immense value to military collectors, 
historians, and artists. Copies are priced at $9.50, 
and may be ordered from: Norm Flayderman, 44 
West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Conn 


* . 7 


A young people’s book on firearms has just been 
published that should find a welcome in the homes 
of many arms enthusiasts. Serious students of the 
weapons field are often at a loss to find worthwhile 
introductory arms literature for their children and 
other interested youngsters, writings that are neither 
too technical nor too simple. Harold L. Peterson, 
THE COMPANY'S President, has just completed A His 
tory of Firearms (Scribners, $3.50) which reads easily 
and with an understandable aura of authority. An 
artist with the museum branch of the National Park 
Service, Daniel D. Feaser, has illustrated the book 
His carefully executed drawings, at least one is found 
on every one of the 57 pages, complement the text 
perfectly, giving detail of weapons and ammunition 
tastefully mixed with vignettes of military action 
A knowledgeable review board—Charles | 
Hanson, Jr., C. Meade Patterson, and Hermann 
W. Williams, Jr has given this book Tut 
COMPANY’S endorsement as a “popular, responsible 
work in weapons history for younger readers.” The 
sponsorship statement is prominently displayed in 
the book by Scribners and has already drawn very 
favorable comment from reviewers. The book cer- 
tainly merits the praise given it by men who know 
the difficulty of writing on weapons for the non- 
technical reader. The excellent layout and text may 
well make A History of Firearms a desirable ac- 
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quisition for adults who want just a summary of 
the field. 


* * 7 


Many readers, we feel certain, will welcome the ap- 
pearance of Uniform Regulations for the Army of the 
United States 1861, recently published by the 
Smithsonian Institution. Edited by Edgar M. 
Howell, Curator of Military History, this 61-page 
booklet contains the uniform regulations from the 
Revised Regulations for the Army of the United States, 
/ 861, and 36 of the 38 contemporary official Quart- 
ermaster General photographs, which illustrate the 
uniform and dress of various branches of the ser- 
vice. The two omitted photographs were virtually 
a duplication of others. Each illustration is identi- 
fied in regard to rank, branch of service, and wea- 
pons. The editor has pointed out the glaring devi- 
ations from the prescribed dress, which appear in 
a number of the photographs. This useful publica- 
tion sells for only $1.00, and copies may be had from 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washington 25, D. C. 
* * * 
Civil War “buffs” will be interested in The Civil 
War Soldier (Historical Impressions Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1961) by G. V. Rolph and Noel Clark. 


This paper bound booklet contains, in 24-pages, a 
compact summary of the life of the common soldier 
of the Civil War. The writings of Rolph are sup- 
ported by photographs by Clark, and since they are 
members of a “Confederate” North-South Skirmish 
team, the contents accent soldier life from the 
southern viewpoint. 

In spite of some few lapses into colloquialisms 
in labeling, this proves to be a well thought out and 
interesting reference, showing equipment and per- 
sonal effects of the soldier, the use of the rifled 
musket, and a general account of the life of the av- 
erage infantryman. It would seem most handy as a 
quick reference to all, but is especially recom- 
mended to those who are becoming interested in 
these Centennial years. 

This booklet is usually offered with a selection 
of 12 postal cards photographed by Clark, which 
catch much of the spirit of Brady photographs, using 
Rolph’s team as models of both northern and south- 
ern soldiers posed “as they wish Brady might have 
photographed them.” Each postal card has its own 
text. 

The booklet is separately priced at 50¢ and 
packaged with the post cards it is offered at $1.50 
postpaid. 
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(INCORPORATING CHAS. C. STADDEN MINIATURES 
MILITARY 


PAINTINGS 49 Hertford Atreet 
BOOKS ' 


pron i (Mayfair, pe Op | 


Collectors of every persuasion will feel at home in our London shop in the heart o 
Mayfair at the corner of Shepherd Market. A wide range of military antiques 
headdress, uniforms, buttons, insignia, weapons—is always available 
Members of THe COMPANY OF MiLiTary CoOLLectors & 

HISTORIANS are doubly welcome 


* * * 


MAKERS OF THE INCOMPARABLE 


STADDEN MINIATURES 


hese figures, the hand-made, individually positioned creations of a master artist and crafts 
man, are obtainable in ever-growing variety of units and eras. They can be purchased 
painted with our characteristic attention to detail, or you may paint them yourself. The 
Revolutionary color bearers shown below are but a small sample of the meticulous artistry 
which characterizes our work. We feel quite sure that the low cost and consistent high qual 
ity of the Stadden figure cannot be equalled 


In order to make our service to the American collector easier, quicker, and less expensive 


to us both, we have centralized our operations in one acredited representative in the United 
States. You may purchase the figures that you want, in the positions that you want, directly 
from him at a considerable saving in time and money. He can also supply our own hand 
colored plate series, “Uniforms of the British Army” and our new range of 30mm figures 
perfect for the maker of dioramas. We expect that he will have available during 1961 a 
heavily illustrated catalogue of our entire range (50¢ a copy); a free mimeographed listing 
of the hundreds of figures that we make is available now 


In June 1961, we shall have available Volume 3 of C. C. P. Lawson’s History of the Uniforms 
of the British Army. We shall also republish Volumes | and 2, now long out of print, of this 
invaluable military classic. 


Our sole accredite d 


imerican representative 


PETER DATTILO 
9 Garden Place 
Baldwin, Long Island, N. Y. 





To touch upon 
some pvints 
we hold in common— 


AMERICAN HERITAGE 


The Magazine of History 


offers you a 
continuing arrangement 


Infrequently we invite a selected number of people to 
subscribe to AMERICAN HERITAGE at a special—and tem- 
porary—rate: just $11.85 a year. The regular price is 
$3.95 a copy, $15.00 a year. 

As a courtesy to readers of The Military Collector and 
Historian, we are happy to extend this price to you any 
time you wish to take advantage of it. We’ve an idea any 
reader of The Military Collector and Historian knows us 
already; and surely you will enjoy being on our list. 
Briefly, then, here’s what you will be getting: 
vy A magazine made like a fine book, with hard covers 
and no advertising. Each of the six issues a year measures 
834 by 114% inches and contains 112 pages, 30 or more 
in full color. 


% The Senior Editor is Bruce Catton, journalist, savant 
and historian of note. 


% The sponsors are The American Association for Siate 

and Local History and The Society of American Historians. 
so— 

if you'd like to try a year of AMERICAN HERITAGE, tear 

out (or bayonet) this page, attach your name and address, 


and mail to Mr. Frank Johnson, AMERICAN HERITAGE, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Billing later, if you prefer. 











AMERICAN MILITARY 
ACCOUTREMENTS 


Badges, buttons, bridles, holsters, cart- 
ridge boxes, hats, caps, jackets, coats, 
sabers, sashes, insignia, chevrons (U. S. 
Marines too), scabbards, parts, Confed- 
erate money, newspapers, books, numer- 
als, martingales, buckles, slings, etc. sold 
at reasonable prices. 


LIST 5¢ STAMP 


FRANK FAHEY 
Route 2 


Huntington, N. Y. 


Want Confederate badges, will swap! 





GILBERT GAUL 
REPRODUCTIONS 


Full Color Prints 
of famous Confederate paintings 
“Before The Dawn” 
“Holding the Line At All Hazards” 
and others—considered by Gaul as his 
masterpieces. 
Prints 21” x 25” beautifully 
adapted to framing. 
$1.00 ea. plus mailing charges 
Complete set of 7—$7.75 
inclusive 


HOTEL HERMITAGE 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 





The Civil War 
SOLDIER 


A 24-page illustrated book 
showing life, weapons, uniforms 
and equipment of the soldier 
plus twelve 4 x 6-inch pictures 
of soldiers in the field. New, in- 
teresting, accurate. All for $1.50 
postpaid. 


Historical Impressions Co. 
902 20th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


HINTON HUNT 
FIGURES 


24" high military and historical models 
hand made and positioned for the 
connoisseur. Each figure is only pro- 
duced after considerable research and 
can be purchased hand painted or 
under-coated and ready to paint, 
according te the collectors’ choice. 
Painting instructions also available. 
Hinton Hunt Figures large range 
includes an important series of Civil! 
War figures, Napoleonic, War of 
1812/14, Ancient Civilization, 
American Revolution, etc. 


Send for list of HINTON HUNT FIGURES 
to our Sole American Agent 
Bob Cowan, 
10228 Brockbenk Drive, 
Dallas 29, Texas, U.S.A. 








AMERICA’S FINEST 
ANTIQUE ARMS SERVICE 


NEW, exciting, 72 page illustrated 
CATALOG EVERY 8 WEEKS! 


Hundreds éf 
tary accessories in each issue. Accurately described and reasonably priced. 


Two sections in each catalog devoted to arms and military literature. One a 
complete listing of all current arms books; the other specializing in rare, out 
of print and early military manuals and books. 


The finest service of its type available to arms enthusiasts and organizations. 
SUBSCRIPTION STILL ONLY $1 PER YEAR. WRITE TODAY TO: 


NORM FLAYDERMAN 


44 WEST PUTNAM AVENUE « DEPT. MC * GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


WANTED!!! PREMIUM PRICES PAID for guns, swords, uniforms, equipment 
with authentic documented histories of ownership and use; inscribed presenta- 
tion pieces of the Civil War period. @ Nationally Known For Reputable Dealingse 








IMRIE CUSTOM MINIATURES 


Hand Made Metal Figures 
ANTIQUE ARMS | of American History 


Each figure is created to 54 mm. scale from recognized 
source material for the discriminating collector of mili- 
tary miniatures, Catalog 50¢ 


HELENIC UNPAINTED MINIATURES 
One of the largest and finest We offer the model soldier enthusiast a superb line of Na- 


poleonic cavalry and infantry miniatures. These highly de- 


stocks of antique arms in the tailed unpainted figures, 2%” high, come in a wide range of 
positions for the diorama builder, either in kit form or fully 


country. Write me your wants. assembled and primed, ready to paint. Catalog, including 
G | O d e M R eq ua B ox 3 5 modeler’s aids and our own paints in military colors, 35c. 


A special unpainted series of representative figures from 
M onsey, N : » ¢ American and Europesn wars is now in preparation. Let us 
know what you would like to see in this collection. 


REFERENCE MATERIAL 


Send for a free brochure of Helenic booklets, military plates 
in color and biack and white, and our latest book listings. 


GLODE M. REQUA jj *** 
seein WILLIAM 
MONSEY, N. Y. EF IMRIE 


80-39 88th Road 
Woodhaven 21, 
Queens, N. Y. 
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